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PREFACE 


These cliapters are based on n set of lectures given at 
the Johns Hopkins University during sabbatical leave 
of absence from Oxford University at the end of World 
War El, 1945 . It was with great pleasure that I was 
able to accept the gwerous invitation of the University 
and to form links with ineinberB of the English stall 
which I trust tvill be Insting and of use to our subject. 

The lectures represented work done during the war 
years, when university teachers not harassed by biita 
were re-assessing their work in thetr special subjects, 
fw>i;ng doubtless &a I did tliat it needed some new 
orientation. As an old student of Professor Oiadwick’s 
I inherited wide views about these studies and a firm 
belief in tlie values which Nortliem European culture 
fthe barbarian over against tlie classical) had to and 
could give to the world. Professor Kemp Sfalone is well 
known ns an active researcdi scholar in the Anglo-Saxon 
field and it was hw interest in my project which made 
thia book pos.sible. 

The subject matter (apart from cboptCT IV on special 
technical points) b for the general public interested in 
early literalurc and art, and for the would-be student 
of our early culture. Something perhaps ought to he 
Mid sbouL the literary shape of these chapters. It is of 
course in part a resjH>itse to the needs of the audience 
to which I was asked to lecture, but not solely. The 
fact that neither a " reasoned ” argument nor a chrono¬ 
logical survey of the material of the period has been 
given is not accidental. The writer found in making her 
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mrvQy that back again and agam to a 

kind oi high light in a picture or a motif in poetry or 
mti^Jc) to certain themes or symbols^ so that instep of 
a linear shape, she found she had drawn drcks, ares 
of circles^ both mterseeling and conccnlric, and thii 
became the aliapc of the siir\'ey. 

Prom its very nature the writer ha© had to draw 
heavily on scholarship on the periodi from whatever 
country derived. Indeed a general survey would be 
impossible unless a conddemhle number of detailed 
studies had been made beforehand. It is therefore with 
a keen sense of indebtedness to literary p lingULStic and 
orchaeolugicfil scholars that these chapters have l>e€n 
written, though only a few cx^uld be mentioned by name. 

As writli the references to book©, so w^iLh the illusLm^ 
tions used I they come from many difFercnt countries and 
it is a pleasure^ through my Ibt of Plates^ to acknowl¬ 
edge with gratitude the pezmisi^ion given by various 
aulhoriUi-'s to reproduce* 

There has been one big difficulty in preporing tins 
book. One of its alms iva© to coordumte more closely 
the material common to archaeology and literature. 
But in 10-45 none cd the Sutton Hoo objects could be 
a:camined even by student© (not even the weapons^ of 
which only verbal descriptions were accessible). Tlie 
descriptions 1 gaire of these objects therefore had to be 
at second hand. In IfhtCF* on my return to Britain, tlie 
finds were being displayed to the public and one or two 
had been lectured on by archaeologists who had bad 
access to tlic object©^ but still there were difficulliesH 
A footnote or a smaU mserlion here and there seemed 
to be all that could be added to my text. In the circum- 
gtnnces. The provisional guide to the ship-buriai which 
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appeared this spring (1947) has not heen available to 
me. I hope, therefore, that the reader will make allow¬ 
ances for any omissions he may notice and will use the 
two blank pages at the end for additional notes. The 
whole find is gradually being pat on view in the British 
Museum. 

1 should like finally to thnnlc The Johns Hopkins 
Press (or its unfailing courtesy and agds tance. 

D. Em^ABUTH Mabtin-Claeke. 

81 ifanh, IMT. 
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Chapter I 


THE AGE OF BEDE^ BEQWVLF, AND 
THE ARTS 

Introductpoht 

In this m 3 ’ first chapter 1 am making an attempt 
to see as a whole a period of the culture of Englandi 
a period tnoreueer not widely familiar like some of the 
other periods, aay the Victorian Age. You will remember 
that In lOGQ the Normans sailed across the English 
Chaonel, invaded and conquered England. The period 
I am writing about lies, in time, before tliat conquest. 
It is an ^Vnglo-Sa:ion World to which I am introducing 
you. a culture whidi lasted for dxiut five hundred 
years, stretching back from the great military defeat 
at Hustings, Its beginnings were associated mth the 
coming of the Angles and Saxons to Britain from north 
Europe and willi their conversion from paganism to 
Christianity. If I want to give you a unified view, it 
means Usal all the different aspects of the tifne are at 
my disposal and that I have to moke a selection, and 
that n ver^’ limited one wdien I have only a little space 
available. For this essay Is intetrelnted with the next 
four and a reader should regard all five as a unit. This 
method of approach can be used for many periods of 
study; thus, the Elizabethan Period in England would 
lend itself, for it has a homogeneous culture through 
all its rich diversity, or possibly tbe American poetic 
period localized in New England during the last fifty 
years of tlic nineteenth century might lend itscll to a 
mnmdcratioa. 
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% Cvtture m Early .infflo-SanJn England 

You may wonder why I choose this period of so long 
ago, I do so because U is one of Ihe mam fonoalive 
periods in the past of the culture of the United King- 
dom. And as it b of onts, so in tlie dim Iwckward and 
abysm of lime it is of America's too. But because the 
English language of that day cannot be read witliout 
instructian, I am not Using the literature as the central 
factor in my choice of material; I am usings mstead> 
the archaeology of Ihe period as a general framework 
to what I am going to write. And archaeology b esjx:- 
rially useful for Anglo-Saron study because iu certain 
respects the literary records are fmguftcntary and there¬ 
fore understanding of their full signiheance needs atten- 
tioo to contemporary objects of another kind. Alfred 
the Great in his rntroduciion to a work iranslated from 
Latin said that the churches of Englaml were stocked 
with treasure and books throughout the land until the 
wanton attacks of the Norse pirates who burnt and 
destroyed. In hb time and later, England was under 
ceaseless attack from the Seaudinavmns and terrible 
destruction ensued. The result has been that many of 
our literary records have disappeared. 

On the other hand, there is a Hdmess of historical 
material and yet, wc shall see, it in itself is not adequate. 
Take the century before the Xormaii Conquest: there 
appeared in Engh'tnd two poems knowm today os d/ofdoTi 
and firutiirnbarA [both battle-pieces based on actual 
fighting) which have in them the spirit of early Eng¬ 
lish culture as no mere historical record has. They carry 
in them the quintessence of the spirit of a past age 
which the Anglo-Saxons had experienced five hundred 
years before, the Heroic Age of the Teutonic tribes. 
And from these poems rather than from any historical 
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flocuroest we can still fed the spirit of Uie past per^ 
risting into teoth-centiiiy England. 

Let me illustrate by a few examplea how using the 
diff erent aspects of a period can contribute to better 
undeistanding; and in particular students of the Anglo- 
Saxon pericul should notice how these aspects interact 
aiid help each other, citJiJsr by giring dearer focus or 
by priority of importance. In jBruflaMhti.i'A, 

in accord with n bygone age, King .^thelstan of Eng¬ 
land is colled heoma heahg^a (the ring-giver of wa^ 
riors). Tennyson translated H " braedet-bestower, 
tind the poetic epithet kinihes the curiosity if not the 
imagmation, for today ifve ^ah rather of a king as 
wise and good. But this is a traditional phrase coined 
to B past age. Archaeology lends n hand, making 
ihe phrase more concrete when we know what these 
rings, these bracelets are like to look at and to fed. 
Examples of them are not only to be seen from graves 
in Britain but as far south as Russia, as far east as 
Sweden, and as far west as Ireland. As wc might ex¬ 
pect, such a sjiirit would be more obvious in seventh- 
and eighth-century England. .And these remarks of 
tnine mny be compared with those of n well-known 
Englrib historian. Professor Stenton, in his recently 
published AnfF/o-Soron Englajid, where in dealing with 
the Bretwaldas (Britain nilera) he suggests that this 
Anglo-Saxon title lor on overlord resembles an heroic 
epithet like bctihgifo. It belongs to heroic laudatory 
poetry like Beowulf rather than to nocumte historical 
description. In his study of the historical material of 
this early period he notes that Edivin, a great king of 
Northumbria in the sevenlh century, is tssenlinUy a 
ruler of a barbarhui type, expressing the spirit of the 
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Heroic Age^ rather than anticipating King Alfred of 
the ninth century. 

It h in Bmnanburh too that, whea lie Norse pirabea 
are put to flight, the poet sings that a misemhle rem¬ 
nant of the Nortkinen .sought Dubim in their clinker- 
built ships. The phrase used, ntBgled-cnettrrunt, liter¬ 
ally means " nailed u-urships,” and neegled ^nailed) is 
a technical term to describe the only sort of ship which 
was thought higlily of in the north of Europe. The old 
proverbial uttcmnce, very old, indeed undatable, runs 
jfcip scsal gctusffl^d (i. c, our ships are clinker built). 
Again archaeology lends a hand and brings forward 
examples of clinker-buitt ^ips sailing the northern seas 
through the generations till the Viking Age, when they 
first reached the New World. The picture of the Osebei^g 
ship gives an example of one of the best of these. Both 
Ibe above examples alioiv that the ideas of a past age, 
nay, its material creations and its very institutions, 
art being carried on into n later England, and the 
understanding of the history* of the period is enriched 
by Ltie study of poetry and archaeology. 

WTiat of the geograpliical approach? Here I will 
quote from Professor Chadwielc, the man to whom I 
owe my interest in early English culture; 

Tliiift! an*, of cgur«, matiT ctlier monjunenU of the period, fieaidca 
wot!m ot art, A number af dykes we known to hevt been fmtilirr 
fc^ificstionji of Hepluehie timw-ntif lowiu thenuelvos *ni| ojr 
villsgia, our madi wid boitmiaiin sod ibe whole of our 
coualej'Bkfe, tflay be regarded in a roue as i legwcy fram thnt 
period, bo we vet mueb they owe to tbr worki q( ptv^ions r 

We are fortunate on tlje eastern mde of the Atlantic in 


*1[, M. Chad*£cJt, Tfe Sliiijy ^ Ah^i^Smou {ia4l>, Cp. Sir Cyril 
Foat leetum on Oflas pyke pablMbed hy ibt nrtliih Aqidrcny, 
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our resoanches into the past, for we Jive in a lerritory 
alrewn with monuments of the past, 

Lastly we come to the language and in particular to 
the English vernacular in iL? earliest period oI literary 
expression. We should remember that this penotl is also 
an age when tlie best seller in Latin literature (llie lan¬ 
guage of oStciai Europe) was produced in England: the 
ilistojia Ecdesiasiicn Genfw Anglorum of Bede, hnisticd 
in 731, At this time too wp have inseriptious on stone 
and metal in the Teutunie ttmie alphabet, and it ia from 
this form of writing that our words write^ read, and 
book are derived. But the early Anglo-Saxons did not 
associate written recoidi* with Uteratiire. The wTittcn 
tablet was used to denote ownership or to record a 
memorial; literature was perpetuated by recitation, 
which in turn was the result of both memory and im- 
provisntion. Here archneologj- with its epigraphical 
material is of the utmost value to the uiidcrstaniling of 
this early period in the English Iniignage. 

We lia^'e already said that archaeology' by iLs range 
ca n give a frameworh to the whole period. It docs some¬ 
thing else: it forces the student to use his eyes. This 
not only makes literary and bUtorienJ background into 
II picture but also mokes the w'hole more concrete. More¬ 
over, if you take up pencil or paint brush you will tin it 
that your attention is further stimulnted and so is your 
thinking. You begin to ask all .wrls of questions about 
the construction and sliupe of the object you lire tiy'big 
to draw. This is especially vaJiiabtc for the literary 
student *9 It makes him less litem! minded and more 
alert to the symbolism which is the basis of nil language. 
Incidentally, too, the use of Uie eye helps us all to be¬ 
come more internatjoiuitly minded. The language bar- 
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rter b pttited dora as il was with the j^Uent movie and 
as it is with oh great works of art. Perhaps I ought to 
say here that I defuic archaeology In iU w^est sense. 
Like other sciences, It is essentially a nietliod, ol re¬ 
covering, studying and re-creating the post."* The 
material may be pretustoric in Ume; it may be almost 
modem. The archaeologist relies on ** ttiiugs,” the 
bistoriun on documents. 

These suggestions which 1 have outlined (trilh ex¬ 
amples) seem to me more adequate aa a metJiod 
of approach and certainly less emphasized than the 
usual arguments put forward for a unified approach to 
the study of the Anglo-Saxon period. The reasons 
usually given, however, ore very important and may 
be briefly summarized: arcIiHeoiogy is a handmaid to 
literature in enabling the student to read the actual 
texts of Old English literature more accurately, and to 
ascertain more fully Uie literary sources; it Is a hand¬ 
maid to history in that it helps with the hisborical 
problems of the period, i. c, iiie In^'uaion of Britain by 
the Anglo-Saxons, the identity of the Jutes, etc!; it is a 
handmaid to langoage, for it may throw a little tight on 
tliat obscure period when the English first landed in 
Britom and in particular liirough epigrapliy help incur 
knowledge of the very early forms qf words. 

A Pehioo or Cultcre tx raiiLT Encjjint) 

•Vfy aim then m these five chapters is to produce in 
the reader sonic rcalizatitin of the wholeness of the cul¬ 
ture of tills period and to show hirp how it is related to 

'Cp. aiicH) Fm. F1»« of in Briltdl Edimlioti. JnCioatlv 

XVUL 
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Us background nnd to tbc world of tfic post, until as 
the result of snch focus lie becomes aware of a charac¬ 
teristic early EnglLjh civUiaatian. an '‘Wiiglo-Saion 
World/* A ii'orlcj, Ik-tuusc the 500 years before the 
Nortnon Conquest foil into two parts characterized by 
different traits and prcihlems. Tile first part may be 
said to extend from the coming of the Angles and 
Saxons to Britain until the middle of the eightli een- 
turyv Hie second part is coming to its fniJtiurt wdth the 
rbe of the West Saxon kingdom in die ninth century 
and ia cliomcterjzed by King Alfred’s successful stand 
against the Sciuidinavians, the consolidation of the 
kingdom in the tenth century and the national vicissi¬ 
tudes up to the coming of the Normans. Though the 
two parts logether make the whole Anglo-Saxon enJ- 
tiiraJ world, it is imiHisaible within the limits of a few 
chapters to deal with both itt order to illustrate my main 
theme, “ wholeness." From the point of view of literary 
and urtLitic achievement. Period T is the richer, and we 
wilt focus attention on this, I am going to call it tlie 
Age of Bede, Ifcowiifjt and the Arts; the BBA Age. 
A well-known American meilievalUt, Henry Adums, 
who wTote on thirteenth cent it ly unity, culled his book 
Mont S. Michel and Chartres, from the two great works 
of genius of the period. The four folloxring chapters 
take up the Bath well Cross, the epic poem Bcotcnlf 
(two chapters), and the excavation and emfismuuship 
at Sutton Iloo in Suffolk. All cbajitcrs ore illustrated 
and ns one of my aims is to sliow' how pictures llirovr 
new ligfit on written records, only by looking at the 
pictures carefully and at the obvious moment o il! the 
aim of this ijxxik be fulfilled. StudeiiLs also should use 
their hands to meiLsure and to copy, aa wdl as that 
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inner cotnniun wiildi most of us {los^ss in esti- 

mating the practical utility of objects of everi'Jay use. 
One comiJemenlary activity to reading should be to 
dig; the amd, to visit museums to see the objects in 
the flesh. Por the latter 1 hope coutitries are becoming 
steadily better equipped: there should be no dMculty^ 
in an age of air transport, for the former,* Non-British 
students could flj' to the United Kingdom (or to 
Ktiroi>e) in tlie summer sucation and take pari in the 
field work so often carried out there. 

All Ibis is a way of understanding the work of the 
medievalist and antiquary, the man or woman who iuis 
a concern to understand the past wJielbrf of Sits own 
country or of another, whether in one aspect or in 
several. He has, as I sec it, to do at least two things 
today: he has to tiy* to put the body of 'miornmtion he 
gets into iUt past setting and also to interpret it to turn- 
self and his contcnatiornrics in terms of today so that 
thej' and he may be freshly rooted in it If it is their oim 
past, and have a special understanding of it if it b the 
past of another countr)’. Tlie metiievalbt must not be 
medieval nor the antiquary antique. Por flctually he is 
a man Ih-ing in the livenLielh ccnlury and so not only 
does he Imve to reveal the past but he must also allow 
iti relevant values to be built into modem life, People 
say Uiere b a stump in the study of the arts but I wish 
to uHLrm Ihere b valid utility about the study of tJic 
past: OirgeiL'eorc Kevi tw to hvlpe Wf^rthm, work uf the 
distant past becomes a bolp to us. 


Tli( fiat IntcL dT wji awlmu frem tin U. 3. A, fime ti, the 
Culled S'luj.-dom in tbu niniiHr of IS« lu (iv* Briliil, kicIukiIjibhU 
tedly DMitHl Mp In .Gsvba itp Uilnd b™. 
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ABCHA£CIUKICAL IxVESm-\TIOX3 A^'[> MAHailAJ, 

Archacotogicat materiol has mostly illscovered 
in .\iig]o<Sa3;on graveyards, and a brief liistorjeal survey 
of siicli discovery gives a framewurk to mudi of our 
material. It Is necessary to remember at once that a'ith 
the full acceptance of the tenets of the Christian Cliiiroli 
the burial of objects vrith Itic tlead ceases. Pagan cemO' 
teHes were used in England between the coming of the 
Angio-Saxons and about A. D, 700 when. Cltristian 
burial.s within the churchyards look their place. Of 
this dote there ore no written records extant, except a 
few charters, VVe should expect (and we hudl n nirm - 
Iwr of pagan grav-es with Christian objecls and vice- 
versa. There must have licen in England as well, as we 
know there were in Xorway for a later [wiiod, some 
compromise burial forms on the part of j»agan converts 
to Christianity. After this, fur a thousand years there 
is neglect of the bimnl sites and not till about the 
aeventeenlh century with the pe^dval of antiquarian 
interest Is attention turne<t once more to the old burial 
grounds. Their true character however would often by 
this time have been forgotten and many would have 
ticen le\*eled. I recall that the stem end of the Sutton 
Hoo ship mound had been lc\*eled by the plough wnlhin 
the memory of one of the workers who excavated It in 
1039, However, before the time of systematic excava¬ 
tion, there appeared lltat unique liot^k stimulated hy 
the discovery of Norfolk um.s. w'ritlen by Sir Thomas 
Browne and coiled Ilydriotapttia (Urne-Buriall}, In 
the fallowing century in the dig of tlie Eoyal Society at 
CKorlham Down in Kent, we have one of the first S3'3te' 
nmtic, ordered digs in the United Kingdom. with 
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the rcsearcbcs into our Engiisti language in the earlier 
periods tt'c are indebted to ti small number of ardent 
scholora (indudbig one woniiiti at Oxford, Etbahetb 
Elstub) j, so it Is to n feir keen antiqnanans that we owe 
archfleological actv^'ity before the Tiirieleentli century- 

In tlie middle of the eighteenth century Brj'an 
Faii£sett> a dei^gyman, kept a careful diary of the finds 
he hod made and about a hundred years later (in ISoU) 
tlus was edited b^' C. Etoaeh Smllli under tbe tiUe 
/nuenforfum SepuJerafr: while in 179S James Dougiua, 
to whom the Ashmoienn at Oxford is so much indebted, 
published In Kenia Bniatnuca an even more careful 
record of his owii finds/ Faussett's name will ever be 
remcmbcied as the finder of one of the most handsome 
pieces of Anglo^axon jewelry, the fCingston broocli, 
a very large gold disc with a most intricate garnet and 
filigree inlay pnttem. From tG56 until just before the 
first iVorid ^Var not very much was done in England 
in the way of general critical survey, which was the 
urgent need, once fituls luid t>een excavated, but in that 
year Mr Thurlow Leeds (the retiring curator of tire 
Ashmolcan at Oxforfl) published hia .Irc/toeofoi^y 0 / 
f/jt* .t»^(o-Saaon SeUhmenU and since Uicn abiiniiaut 
articles and books have appeared, 

AxolO-SaXON' BmiAX-CIIOUN'EtS AXO BuntAt^-XlOUNDS 

What were tbcire burial-grounds like? Wliere were 
they situated? How amuiged? How do they compare 
with those of today? A do^n other [rertineol questions 
occur to as. Oa the whole, Anglo-Saxon folk were buried 
together as we arc today, though there are single burials 

* F{ut$<ctt'ii MOecUan |» mtw tumacil ill LIvefitMit Muwim uJ h 
kfiAtiti ai ibe 3iId>cr-Fa4i*4rU CoHn'lwA. Cfi PlKtc XII. 
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like tbai of the Ta^slow batron' and ttid firoomSeld 
grave." And to tliese two kiniLi wc now have to add 
the royal buna! moundj nt Sutton Hoo where it seems 
in a duster of associuted barrows each royal person 
had a mound to lihnseU. Early maps sliuw' how thickly 
citisterecj Anglo-Saxon graves are in certain areas, i. e. 
in Kent and in parts of East Anglia, though It is quite 
dear many have sliJI not been discovered. None of the 
English cemeteries ure equal in extent to eertnin ones 
on the Continent: and though Bede reckons llic South 
Saxon Kingdom at 7000 fomiliae, (? ^ 35000 persons) 
yet nothing like that number of graves has been imcsov- 
ercfl. One of the vital things about ardtacological study 
ts that mother-earth hus treasures of this native kind, 
still in store for the archaeologists. 

The graves are not invariably on higli groimd, though 
we may note in the two pictures* of Folkestone and 
High Down near 'tVorthing, near both of which I have 
lived for some time, that they lie 500 and £70 feet 
above the sea: in some Cnmbndge college jilaying-ficlds, 
however, they are in the river gravel. At Breach Down, 
Kent, our third picture, we note how like the modern 
grave the Anglo-Saxon one con be. These burials are 
by no meaus alwa^’s on virgin soil: at Fniford, near 
Oxford, is on excellent example of a burial itite used by 
successive invading peoples. Anglo-Saxon bodies are 
often found with Bronze Age burials and barrows, and 
ev™ aloug Rojuan rornii. The body at Tapbw was laid 
in a mound W'hich was full of Roiuan and earlier frag¬ 
ments, though it was apparently mode expressly for the 

■ IVe m\^t ihw H>MrkflS inik|tl« buriali oF Cecil Mlafidka m 

fi. Afnca Kod tjT Wuliijigtim wi Mt. V'mifm, Vi e!bo 

ihjt pottn^l ^ thff pmv« mi Snilnii 8ufMk. Fktc L 

*Cp- Fl«tc IIL 
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/Vnglo-Suxon Ijotly. Li the “¥iim EpLsode’* iu Bifowu// 
the funeral rites tiiemsplvea xvere carried out in the 
presence of a barrow, and it would seem as if perhaps 
an already existing barrow was being ujicd. TTe ilo not 
know whether these were what might be called eom- 
munal cemeteries or whether our forefathers slept in 
Ihfiif own village graveyards, as later they were to do 
around the Christian churches. Tlicre is no slmtdard 
orientation of the twdies, nor are tlwy always arranged 
in rows, as In the SaSron Walden pictureJ Men are 
generally identified by their weaijons; women, though 
not always, by their beads and kej’s. There nttuld seem 
to be no distinction: as Langland said mudt later, 
■’ in clmtuel atte chircluf chcrles ijen yuel to tnowe, or 
a knigte fram a knime tliere.” Tlic position of the 
skeleton varies: sometimes it lies straight on its back, 
sometimes it is croudicd, and on occasion it has been 
found dismemljered. Sometimes a child U found buried 
with its parent. In the Caenby barrow the warrior was 
scstefh There is no standardised posture. Referring 
to the seventeenth century excavations Sir Thritnas 
Browne notes how sfuillow the graves are: “ tlie liodies 
lie scarce below the roots of some vegetables/'^ Modern 
graves ate always deeper. iVml often beneath the head 
is a little pillow of dust. By no means all pagan graves 
contain grave giKHls. At Kingston (Kent) on the day 
when Faussett foum] the Kingston brooch and In tlie 
same grave no Ies» than ten atber objects, he tells us 
that he uncovered iwEnly-seven burials and twelve had 
nothing in them except the skeletons. 

Finally, It k useful to compare descriptions like these 
with our owu methods of burial and we tttusL recall not 
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only uihuTnatioii btit also cremation. In the latter, the 
burned fm^ftnents of bones were eolletrted atitl placed 
either in a hollow in Uw ground, or under or in a clay 
receptacle. The grave goods when present are nearly 
nil of tlie same kind — mimatufc objects like tiny keys, 
toilet accessories, and shears. It is not for tne here to 
enter upon the technical problems ammg out of cre- 
msted and inhumed bodies; it is enough, to say that the 
miriure of the rituals is common in English cemetciies. 

The range of objects found in these pagan grave¬ 
yards is very large but they can be conveniently groii|)cd 
logetlier around three or four nuclei of ottraction. First 
comes the hero warrior’s equipment; settmd, the civilian 
outfit (both man and wuntaii): and thirdly the contents 
and furnishing of the hall. 

Our uictliod of approach is to regard such objects for 
their utility value first and then for their decorative. 
Tlic best way to appreciate the first is to handle the 
objecl. Looking at on object in a picture is to see it in 
the fiat: we note the sliopc, To resize its form we need 
to touch it. JS'ottce we say w'e copy the picture of an 
object but we draw the object Itself. A cube is a useful 
illustration of what I mean; for there ive find shape and 
form both present. The shape is the outade edge of the 
whole solid form. I suggest by thinking of the utility 
of certain objects we shsll even from pictures get n sense 
of their form as well as of their shape, 

CtTtLl.VN Clotuing 

For the whole make-up of the clothes of the Teutons 
(the larger unit to which the .\jiglo-SaJtons belonged). 
only a very limited amount of nclmblc evidence is avail¬ 
able, as matcriul is so rarely preserved in the graves. 
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I bavc however seen an interastiiig exception to this in 
the moss ilnds of Detmmrk of the Miration Period. 
There in the mnseum at Coitenhageti we sow tmuaew 
one thousand five liundncd years old, hut little the 
n'OTiK for wearf Uke crtekeling Irouscrs thes' had a loop 
to hitch them up, \^'e know these to be recortled as part 
of the Teutonic male dress, A good verbal doscTiption 
of the civil garb for men is found in descriptians of 
Charles the Great, a contemporary of the fat.her of 
/Vlfred the Great, who lovcrl his national dress and with 
the trews* wore a woollen and rilh trimmed Jerkin. His 
fdioes had buckles and bands attached to them which 
were criss-ciosscd round the teg m far ns the knee. 
Charles also wore a cape-tike garment of fur and over 
this his mantle, clasped on the shnijldcr by a hrooch- 
Around the waurt of his tunic w‘as faslened his belt and 
in this was stuck hb sword or knife. Pictures are avail¬ 
able of this type of dress in Carolinginn MSS. 

From the picture of a modem reconstructed dress of 
the Migration Period* ynn may see tlmt the mantle is 
the giumwit which (Ustingubhes it from the soldier's 
attire today. Trousers incliiding shorts still remain the 
fadiion fur men, and notice tliat tiie model bus been 
gh’en a moustache. From seventh-century Anglo-Saxon 
Northumbria on a whalebone Casket^* w'e gel further 
information. Here we see warriors carrying the typical 
Teutonic shield and hohling swordsi one of them is 
wearing what is apparently chninttiail and also a dis¬ 
tinctive helmet. A still more striking ivarrior outfit is 

* Cp, Celtie triaUiM. Tie iiaffi# i* ilin uml ui Brilatn (w ih* 
bmiwTi mzm Scvtliib iEpD]tnti. 

*Cp, Plite m, 

>*G™ by Sff AtigtBtm Frwt* to lti« lU-hidj Mm?™ kii*| IsmiB 
Mt iLt Frtitika CaalM-l. Cp- Pkle 5. tliuwilHf pan of Lbc 
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to be ioimd oo Ibe Olatid pUtes (Swedeti): wilii these 
wc deal in a later chapter. 

Cati T?e get simitaT iiifonxiatioa aliout wliat woaicii 
wore? Tacitus wrilmff before the iUgratiDn Period 
tl^at they were dressed much as men# except that tticur 
garment is genendJy made of \h\en adorned, but with¬ 
out sleevejJt having the arnis and part of Uve bosom 
uncovered* Later he adds tliot ^hB Teutonic bride- 
grooms gave no frivoloiis trinkets io tiieir brides on 
their wedding and the bride gave her husband his armor* 
As you can sec on iJic ciirv'cd ivorj’ dirjlych from 
Haiberstadt,” a sleeveless garment (? tiimc) k worn 
by several women and on one at least, over a bore 
shouldcTip A miuitle is- caught up with a brooch- On sev^ 
criil ganments too, tliere are signs of embroidery deco¬ 
ration, Some t>( the women have flowing lock^ wh3e 
others have Iheir hair knotted up on to the top of tli6lr 
heads. To the latter fAsluoa reference Is made In a later, 
but still heroic age, viz. the \ iking Age. Here one of 
the goddesses ujuncd Fu!1a is “a maid and gpe^ with 
looise trciises and a galden band about her head* ^ou 
Tvill see in the picture of part of tlie Pranks Casket a 
figure represcnf uig iJu? unfortunate lady from the Anglo- 
Suxon story of Wcland. Tlie carver has enveloped her 
in a mantle Arranged over her lieud as ji hood, in her 
hand she carries her bag- Severjd gi>od examples of tJic 
use of the munUe are visible in this picture. 

But I am wanting to stress, in the exAmination of 
such objects^ something besides tlicif general apjwar- 
ance, Whcrcaa in the gravea prACticaJly noth mg of the 
tniitcriaJ of clothes has been found, there have been 
found in large qiiontiLies the tncla! olijcets which hold 
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garments together. Let us now cojwider in turn some 
of these, the brooch, buckle and clasp. 

linoocn, Bcckle axd Cllssp 

Tlie brooch known ardmeologicalt^* ns the hbuta Is 
essentially relate<l to the mantle and had already been 
used by the Ronuiiis to hoid the garment becomingly 
on the shoulder. The Teutons imitated them anti found 
the brooch on opportunity for great ontnmcnl. To ap¬ 
preciate fully tile utility of this gadget you want to 
realize tliat it has deineloped in shape and use, out of 
the pin. By tivLfliug an bivisible hnir-piii anyone con 
see how llie safety-pin brooch biia come into being in 
it.^ simplest form, and then developed nnd improved in 
utility and onumuinl. There is a great range of Anglo- 
Saxon bro<K:]i libnpes from the purely circular fthe disc), 
to the handsome cruciform. Every brooch, other than 
the disc, consists of a head (which hides the spring), 
a foot (whicit tan'crs the clHsp) and the middle p<irt, 
or bow (behinfl which is the pin), They were made of 
gold, bronze and iron. One of the most handsome cruci¬ 
form broodies is preserved in Hull IMu^um: it b 
inches long and maiic of bronze. The picture of rh1« 
brooch sliows its morphology well nnd at the same time 
makes one realize how handsome :md well piopurtioned 
tile best of the Anglo-Saxon brouches can be. It is 
known as the Londcaburough Brooch.^ You should 
visualize men and women with these handsome brooches 
holding tbeii mantles on their shoulders, or Iheir tunica 
at their throaU. The Angltv^axons loved their peasant 
jewelry and one old lady, in her grave in the recent 
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N^iissuigtoti find** (Mr Tiiurtow Leeds told me), wna 
wearuig ao Itss llion lliree brooolies t>-pical of three 
different generations. Students nTll remember how the 
royal ladies in jpeomd/ mid other heroic poetry hove 
utlm'hed frequen Qy to ihdr names the adjective gojd- 
hwdeit (gold adorned) and the IjpoocK together with 
nedcluce and hair ornament svmild be included In this 
descriptive adjective. 

We nolice<l tiiiit the Romans were already ftccus* 
tomed to wear the broocli with tlie mantie before the 
Teutons adopted the same fashion, but the (leveluj>" 
ment in the use and shape of the buehle is cspcouilly 
characlerLitic of the Tetitems. for with Uiem ilress was 
less flowing and more tightly braced thnn with the 
Romans. Buckles could l^e of varying size and strength 
according to the use Uiey were pal to. T\’e Imve alreadj* 
noticed that both men ami women wore n twit round 
their tunics umi lliis was clasped by a budeie. With 
tile men at any rate this w'ould have to be very strong 
and large as tlie belt had to hold both n knife nnd a 
purse. Indeed ive know of a Teutonic buckle 15 inches 
long and 5^ wide. The developed buckle consists of 
two or even three parts, the plate in one piece with the 
buckle itself and a complemcnlary buck plate to which 
it was riveted. Most, of our modem belts in England 
have the simple buckle, round the pin of which the 
material is fostenetl. but by the Anglo-Smon faslunii, 
one got a great chance of ornament on the additional 
plates of the buckle, sometimes even of using precious 
atones, garnets, gold and lapui lazuli. There was some* 
tunes 0 third plate fastened to the Inilt, independently 

T. Lctd* and R. j. c. attiniM: Att Aai^a-Siuit C«in<!t«iy 
pi Npuineom, NortliKttls., The Jpwrwaf, XXIV. 
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o( Ihe buckle, to which the buckle ring was drawn up 
tight when the belt was fastened for use. Some of these 
buckle plates ore omanicnteil with knobs which have 
developed from the heads of Uie rivets with wliich 
originally they were Hxed to the belt stuff. TfVc also find 
in Anglo-Saxon tombs numerous small buckJea or rather 
clasps that would l»e needed for fixing the cross gar¬ 
tering. These too are found again and again on the 
wrists of skeletons, obviously to hold the sleeve togelher. 
They are much commoner in the United Kingdom than 
on the Continent and Mr Bo Id win Brown suggests 
they may be a faaluon of the Midlands. 

Phocesses 

But this material of Uie life of the Anglo-Saxons can 
be regarded from other points of view. It can be 
sesseit os a craft or appreciated as n pattern. Let us 
coQ.>iider first one of the diarnctcrifitic processes of the 
jeweler's craft, called filigree work, illustrated in tJie 
picture of the handle of a dagger from Windsor.'* By 
it serpent forms and a tur'isted cable of gold wire arc 
soldered on to the metal surface. Sometimes such 
strands lire granulated and when it is well done, each 
globule is suldcrcd down separately. On this pommel 
at Itilcrvals we find mimitc hunches of berries soldered 
in just this way. This is not nil original process, neither 
is it pecuHur to the Angto^axons, but they have pro¬ 
duced some remarkably fme examples of it and this is 
one of the best. TJte piclure here is reduL'ed. 

G. fkJd«m fkfiiwTt, Tbe ^ Eit]^Eirad„ ? AiilmmaJ 

■ of itxchac^lE^icflJ infuntLaiidA W Mhxk all writen on Anjifa- 

SalDQ Crnni be bldeblnl. 

“ Cp. IlMid XII!. 
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Anot^icr process popular witli tlxe Atiglo^aicotis ts 
niello work. It is well known from two lisndiKome royal 
Aogto-Ssxon lings in tbe British ^lusenm. One belong¬ 
ing to ^thdwulf, the father of jiUfrcd, b inscritjcd w'lth 
his name ant) also with n pattern of two peacni'lcs — ^ 
H Christian design. A smaller ring is inscribed with the 
name of .d^lhclswilh, the sister of Alfred. On its bessei 
is the Agnus Dei, Both were found by chance in the 
countryside, and both are worked in niello process; 
a black paste inscribed into other metal, gold or silver. 
It is to be noteti that these fine Epcciincn.s liolh belong 
to a later period: tbey are referred to here because 
they are the personal possessions of roj'alty, and be¬ 
cause iilustmtions of the niello process ure also fouuil 
at Sutton Hoo. 

It is only fair to .^ngio-Saion jewelers to give a pto 
turc of one of their finest prtMJuelions, The Kingston 
Brooch. On it we have w'bat is ktiosvn as garnet inlay, 
or cloiscrtme work. Inlaid work can he carrieii out in 
two ways, by the use of cloisous or cells fastened to the 
metal surface and into which the sliced garnets or other 
stones are fixed. In tile other type of inlay the cell Is 
partly sunk into the ground work, and this is called 
cluunpleve. The former b the characteristic decoral ion 
of the Kmgsion Brooch; some fine exoinples of both 
proccs.ses are found on Sutton IIoo objects. If, as in 
the roundels ou the Kingston brooch, the garnets are 
not sliced hut project, tJie teebniciue is known as eu 
diboclion. 

The Anglo-Saxon eye liked a polychrome elleGt, and 
you must think of ibis brooch'* as gleaming with dif- 

’^Cp. t*lile XU. DumeUr, 8% inctiei; riin thk^brat mcli. 
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ferent colors, goW* blue anti white. The design on 
the brooch b elegant and rieli, allowing a aeaise of ppo- 
porlion allied with pleiuiure in vaxiety. so that we feel 
the jeweler had a senic of patteni as well as marvelous 
skill in vi'orkmanship, I still wonder how the detail 
oontd be dealt willi w'tthoiit a magnifying glaas, the use 
of which Is known in dealing with mmutc en^und work 
in Ihe bazaars in India today. But we may note here 
that examples of mluid enamel work are not conunon 
among the Anglo-Saxons, Enamel mcni station did not 
catch on os did gamei Inlay. 

Tills interest in work in pretions stones b well ex¬ 
pressed in some lines from the Old English poem. 
I’htEttix, and these Ibics are original to tiie poet. Trans¬ 
lated they mean; " Its eye steady and in color very 
tike a gem, a lair jewel, wlicti it is placed hy the skill 
of goldsmiths in its gold socket.”*' Gol(ij<et is glosiied 
brae tea, lamnu aurca, i. e, a thin plate of gold; exactly, 
a cloUoit. 

Wc may understand dmllar technical descriptions in 
the lines from tlic Cottonian coHectiou of Gnomes which 
run in traiialation: '*a precious atone is act in a ring 
prominent in its wide setting {t. e, not cut flat, and 

pJute^ helil hj ■ urntrli fubiooid |ik« an uiinu^'i b«d. The <wnlM of 
Lhe btfmch fa^ ctmUlaj m biu* tsirnd util eurkfcl -uil m eellAv 
It Jiod ihcf ere four roupdcU ond f«UT bijx, %ug- 

(5r»tE^s EH cqiiAl-ftfiaed Fsre «apAntrk Vneit cnmiitM wilh U™i 

te pfotiuce ■ mintber of Tanoua ibiipei^ ffhkb uit iutbr^ id lEt :4 
lius thro dMitro iitn|A. Thu iiulEims cm tlw ore ml, \Aas bji<3 

wliite^ uhicifi Mdiif ol th# irpuhtu M£k filind ^itk pwitesiUp 

Cp. F^ohlEi Tmm 601-Wt 
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therefore en calxx^hon), Gurnets were often fixed like 
this and then known as carbuncles, Wh™ on the other 
hiuiclp llie gems were sliced^ tlie goldsmith placed gold 
foil^* l>eneatU them to shine through and moke the 
stones more radiant. I have seen litUe pieces of this 
displayed in the Ashmolenn Musenm with a er^-cross 
pattern on them to make them more effective. In 
Beowulf is used the compound word sinefwt (lit. the 
treasure vessel) and from its contest describing the 
beautiful necklace, the Bfoangamcnet it would seem to 
have a similar memiiJig- 

OuTSTANDtSO AbTISTIC PH0DrCTION Of THE ACE 

For it is after otitstending objects of art and litera¬ 
ture that we have named our period Bede, Ifeowju// 
and tlie Arts. Of almost none of tliese do we know the 
of Uie lUitkcr. The author of the Ecclesiastical 
History of the English People (tn LalitO is known to 
all time as the Venerable Bede. The date of his liook is 
731, and of his life e. (iTJ-73o: he lies buried in Durham 
Cathedral. His book is steeped tlirougli and thrmigh 
with an especially beautiful sjnnt churocteristic of the 
Christianity which the north of England was enjoying 
■t this time. TVlicn Bede was only seven years old, lie 
went into a monastery to be educated by a famous 
abbot, Benedict Biscop. He was taught Latin and 
Greek and he says that in his day some spoke these 
languages os fluently os tlieir mother tongue. He felt 
bis vocation to be thut of a student, and divinely in¬ 
spired. he wrote many books for the help of his church 
while li\'ing within monastic walls. But he was one of 

'•Cp CHd Etultlli tutd-iitt, flfltlJirJrr. 
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our ^rst hLjtottuiLs its h'cU ftud bt Ia most strict in ^vln^ 
U3 the sources of Jxb niatcrial.” The second selected 
object is the epic poem, fteojvuifJ^ It coutnlns Slg^l 
lines and in its ixietie achic\'eiiient, altiiougii not equal 
to. may be compared mth the Iliad and Odyssey, When 
wt remember tliiit the Anglo-Saxons at the lime ^erc 
the barbnrmns from tlie north who had overrun Roman 
civilization in Britmu aiid were to consolidate them- 
sels'cs into nationhood, we icolbse live Importance of this 
iitersiy monument > t,'iilikc iJcde’s work, it gives voice 
to both Christian and t>agaii sentiments and I deal with 
it in chapters III and IV. In my fifth chapter I describe 
the objects excavated at Sutton iloo, Suffolk, in 1030. 
T mu using chapter T! for the esammatioa of another 
remarkable object of art of tliis age, the sculptured 
Ruth well Cross, tin equaled elsewhere in contemporary 
Europe, and on part of which are inscribed a few lines 
of an Anglo-Saxon religious lync which is equal in its 
kind to anything the Rngtish language possesses. 

But first u few geo era] reflections on Uils extra¬ 
ordinarily fertile cneative age of English culture. To 
begin with, it is an age of conversion to Christianity; 
we Eifite we find in it on the one hand an essentially 
Cliristian spint, on the otiier a crude, jiagan quality. 
Bede tells of the growth of tlic Christian church and of 
its consolidation, and he illustrates the struggle of these 
opposite qualities at issue with one anjotber inevorvdiiy 
life. On the one bund we hoar of kings living sainllv 
lives and on the other of rulers given up wholly to 
" idolatry, altogclhcp heathen and utienJightened."' We 
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find Sigi>prt who broame ruJer of East Anglia^ entering 
a mooai^terj'^ tbmugh devotion to God; and on the other 
hand we tind m Ea^1: Anglia at about the same period 
a royal ship-burial whJdi wholly pagan. Jly first 
point of importance then is that the age reveals inter¬ 
section of both Chri.sfian and pagan spiril- 

Next* at tlie hcginntng of our iwriod wesw the iVngio- 
Saxon invasion of Britain b a landmark in their develop¬ 
ment, for thougJi the Homan legions had Icft^ they found 
in Britaiu reniaiiui of a finer culture than their own, 
liede gays the Romon occupation of Britain may be 
seen *‘by the cities, temples, bridges^ and pa^'ed streets 
to this day remaining the Anglo-Saxons admire<l ilui 
culture so tnucrh that they constantly imitated dassioal 
form and pattern,” though at the same time Uiey were 
deeply moved by the pathos of its decay. The beautiful 
fragment of ttte poem called “Ruin'^ show^ that at 
least one poet iva^ Inspired by mdancholy meditation 
on thege Homan buildings ftilliug into decay: 

Bri|;lu Uk* |HiUm,. hiithji wete act in Llie piiJac<?fl, 

Gabtea high t^jiseinbM, xhm Kas the press of people. 

Miiny a haJi to bu|i llie jneaiJ^ $o rii:!i mth ioyi for men. 

Till tune when Fate die slEong rcsdndeij tlifttl 


■“Tlib H wcU eiEttiphSEd in N aPTi» el rnodnuntnU bdenitin^ lo Uie 
early leymlb dfpinTj iDd altiinleil lu Lbc i£»tilh^csit amuer vf 
I fefo to ta ttiiy ClfTiitbii Churdifif tn been wtt tip «i the 
iinic <4 tb« CoarentiDn, nni: ol whieh b withb tlii Bonuin turt of 
Hwul vrr. Wc tn^y note for eiainplfi itnil I he rnill^knovn IpifcineqlJ of 
the otou,. ipflubal^y about di? jsanuf dale ai the UtiUiirvlli t^Tii freon 
Becnlyrr Cliuieti obiiovuly bcicnji to a ihaft whkh k lubuUr tn iba|w 
atiil m ti^b caeKiitlatly Thji cfOM b kfli'p«H to ht?w it-Mhf at 

the CTitiaare Ui tlie Chnnpd at llceult-cr. brtimeB tiro of l}m |>jUan 
m\uck fctrtnnl ati uracle ilivHi^ i. 4 afieel (i»m nive. Th™r two plUm 
arc Buw |Hwryed in the eiypt of Cantcrbui^ CAtlicUml. THrv ate rJoiHj,’ 
d^noit tJifnLuh tluir ^piUiLi are iin£¥rtho4ioi i& thaiic, autf Ibelr lul^ular 
ahapr li alj 3 io»l cettainh^ Ukc modd. the czo^t^-tkofL 
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For then thej' sh rank 03 pesUtence cmne. 

Pest took tbcii strong |)(ridc. As for their tntnen. 

Their pttmn fortreu rend waste foundatioos. 

And men who cnnld testcre it inn multitude fell dovn^** 

Wertt yoti to visit ECeat today you trould stiU soe in 
tlic south-east comer remniits of the great Roman fort 
of Riehborougb; and in the north-east that of Itcciilvcr 
with its early C'hrUllau churcli. At the beginning of 
our period across the nairow channel on the opposite 
shore to Kent the Franks were movnig from Germany 
onto the rivers Seine and Loire^ consolidating the Mero¬ 
vingian Kingdom. We shall see in following chapters 
that close contacts with their works of art survive* 
Across the water much further to the uorth and east 
lay Scandinavian kingdoms ami we ahull find in Be&ioxdf 
again and again that it is to them we turn to find sup¬ 
port for the detailed ilcscripttons of objechi and the 
lavhih acooimt of trea.suTe characteriittc of the .inglo- 
Stucon poem. Tlie heroic age of the jicoplea in Bcotattij, 
A. D, 11^0-550, was a time of great historic activity for 
the tribes w-ho play so important a part in the story, 
Scyidingas, Gcatos, imd Swedes; though it is dear that 
only one event in the poem can be vouched for his¬ 
torically." The period following it within Britain, politi¬ 
cally WHS a scene of warring peoples; the Britons on the 
defensive against the oncoming Anglo-Saxons; the latter 
in smalk-r or larger groups invading or settlbg territory: 
and in their turn conquered by, or agreeing to, a larger 
confederacy willi an overtonl, A political map of Britain 
in these seventh and eighth centuries shows n diviaion. 

■■Cp. Cam B««r. An«i>5una P«iUy, « Eitay »ritli ■peewn 
tTBoiUlbn* in ™k, 1043 . 
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a aoulh snd nortH Anglo-Saxon Xin^oni with the 
River Humber as bounUaiy and the British Kingdom 
of Etmet (in tJie earlier years} between the two. 

It b the reilizalioc that the Atiglo^axoits by their 
move into Britain ere in the stream of several different 
cultures anti that this b one of the controlling 
in their o ivn artis tic prodtiction tJiat is so import nut* 
So w€ ^hnll find timt the cultures of the Romans, BriLishp 
Irish, ScaudinaviatLs and Pranks ail play their pari in 
ihe cultural activities of the xlrnglo-Saxons* Intersect ion 
of cultures brings forth the new. It is this period too 
that, after a struggle, sees the eonsoTidation of the 
Christian ctiurch. Not only pagan and Christian but 
tvro differently organiated Christian eliiirchcs, Roman 
and Celtic, fought for tJie pagan sou!. At the Conference 
of Whitby m 064 the Roman oi^gan'i 2 aliou tt'on* 
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A-\GLO-S.VXON SCCLPTURE: THE RETH^^TLL 

CROSS 

Lei tii aow esfliiiine the Rulliwell Cross, trj’ing 
Uirough some detailed appreciation of its beauty and 
meaning to see how it mirrors and unifies the diiferent 
elements we know are present in this age nf BetJe, 
Beowulf and the Aria. It is especiaJty usefui, for it 
exemplifies not only art but ]>oetry anft religion. As a 
work of art, moreover, ii is representative. Though the 
beat of its kind, it is only one of thousands of crosses 
in the north of England (crosses mostly preserved only 
in fragments) which date from this period. There is 
nothing to equal these sculptured crosses in tlie whole 
of cottteraporarj' European nrt. 

First the reader must appreciate their sixe; some rwe 
to 20 feel and the RiithwelJ Cross iUelf ii 18 feet high, 
three times tiie height of a tall man. The date generally 
accepted for it ranges from the late seventh to the 
middle of the eighUi. century*’ the latter half of the 
period we are studying. It ia preserved at Ruthweir 
(pronounced locally paivlj), north-west of Carhsle, near 
the English and Scottish border. It was tnmsferred in 
the last centurj' from the grounds of the parsonage into 
the church itself. You must notice in the picture that 

^€p. J. Eajij OnutnifEii, EEi^a)i LwipJiiiuiii 
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ihe bead of tic Cross* lias Ixsen fixed on ihe wrong 
way rotindj for at a tinu? when so many works of art 
in ihe Unitctl Kingdom were mutilated, the Cross loo 
suffered, and ^»hen restored was restored wrongly. 

Next, note in the illustration, its rcetilmear shape 
witli two broad and two narrow sides- It is made of 
reddish sandstone, which has weathered badly In parts. 
In shape it has a broader plinth rising about 3 feet, and 
it tai^s slightly to the cross piece or transom. On the 
broader sides, it ts decorated with panels of sculpt nred 
figures of different size: on the narrower, with vine leaf 
pattern. The largest panels * which attract the eye are, 
in the front, Christ in ilajesty with no spenr but stand¬ 
ing cm two animals that look like swine, which are hold¬ 
up their itoofs as if in worship; exactly behind this and 
■riiTiitnr to it in shape is again the upright figure of 
Oimt with the bowerj figure of Mary of Magdalen* at 
His feet, with a dramatic gesture drying them with the 
hair of her head. 

Even a .superficial glance tvill emphasize the pnijchc 
appearance of this figure, especially when compared 
with those of Christ in both the.% panels. The one is 
the gracious representative tJT»c of figure with which 
one is so familiar, in classical, esirecially Greek art: tlie 
other vs of the barbarian north, stressing most impres¬ 
sively the dramatic etnotioa of action rather than the 
elegance of form. 

On the front, below Chrisl in Majesty, is (he meeting 

*Cp. V, Mtit G. Baliitt'ia Bitm), op. cit- Vel. V 0^() wvtb 
chBptfn 00 nnnic c|Keiri^r. br h- BEytli WetMtor. 
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of the two hermJb of tlie desert, Paul and Anthony and 
tlieir sharing a loaf between them, fidow this is a panel 
representing the Plight into Egypt (just a bit of Joseph 
visible here), and below that probably a Nativity, 
though notiling remains of it. Above, we find a very 
genial John the Baptist witli the lam b in his arms, 
launching the Lamb of GwI. Ami , above that, perhaps 
Matthew the apostle with his gospel symbol, a man. 
Tljcn if the cross'head is turned the right w’ay round 
we get above that, on the top, a man with an eagle. 
Can it lie St. .lokn with his symbol, the eagle, piercing 
hea\ien with its goze^ 

On the bach, starting with the Magdalen panel, down¬ 
wards we find Christ heating tlie blind mnn* (St- John 
ix), interesting because Jesus bolds a rod in His hand 
and only early Church versions give this detail of the 
story. The miracle is a popular one in the early Church. 
Below this is u b<^utiful Annunciation ^ of which I give 
a picture; and below that the Cnicifiidon. Above the 
Magdalen panel is a Visitation; next an Andicr; and with 
the cross-head the right way round, at the lop, a Bird. 
Is it an eagle which tlie archer, below. Ls abumg at? 

The reader should exanune closely the enlargecl pic¬ 
ture of the Magdalen and Blind Man paineb; examine 
them, both to etijc^* their form and see further details 
in them. He should think of the use of tlie limited area 
of any cross as the vetting for successful artistic design. 

have to rcmeiulief the need of dignity and stature 
for the figure of Christ in addition to the nobility re¬ 
quired by the classical conoepl. Tlie treatment of the 
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tlropcryp with. Sts open neck# is non-da^icixl wlietcaa 
the book in the left hiuiti and tie right hand raised, 
may derive from the For East, 

The ijanel bcbv^ though not as impressive, raises 
anotiier question. Why was this subject of healing the 
blind man chosen at alt? 

Otir picture of the Annimciation though showing the 
panel as >' 0 ^ much worn, also reveals it iis beautiful, 
flowing li^t in treatment. What is the angel 
Gabriel holding? You should compare this treatment 
with others of this ver>* much loved subject in reli- 
gioliA art« 

On tb^ narrow side o f the Ruth well Cross you wili 
see a graceful flowing spiral work of vine in which birds 
and animals peck at the branches. Although appearing 
in a variety of forms, this Ls a popular motif and comes 
from far afield. It may too, be symbolic and represent 
the living vine described in St. John xv. On the other 
great cross preserved at Bew'castle, of about the same 
date, there is foliage scroll work in panels side by side 
with geometrical intertwined pattern. It has, how'cver, 
only three panels with sculptured figures, those of John 
the Baptist, John the Evangelist <?) and Christ in 
Majesty; we know it was erected to coimnemorale a 
King of Northumbria and his wife.^ 

.-tnd so we come to the main question of the Rutliwell 
Cross—vfr.. Why has the artist .selected just this set of 
subjects? *• In a great reiifiiaus symbol like this, we do 
not espedi. to find a set of miscellaneous objects unco¬ 
ordinated. but subjects which make a unit and are 
integrated one with another tevcaiing the aest^lic 
religious experienoes of the author. My consideralion 
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of lJu5 IiM bwn tGiiich helped by the leamed and 
geiftivre papers of Schftpiro and Saxl. 

Tlie M'1id[ 0 schempp as I bpc it> is embraced by the 
panels at the boltoni and top of the Cross; on tlie 
ptuitb in n bade position we have a Crucifijdon and 
probably n rs'ativity, both acting as the foundalioi] of 
Ciimt s life. The almo^';!: certain use of the Evangelists 
and their s^’mbols on the head of the great cross^ is 
very appropriate, pointing the way m tliej^ do to Uie 
heavenly; it ia proper that such aspiration should be 
founded on the life of ChrUt embraced by the Nati^rity 
and the Crucifixion. 

ITie large panel subject of Christ in Majesty and 
the Magdalen scene suggest apeciai importance both 
by their size* and their position on Ihc cross which 
makes them a focus of attention. Their Latin itiscrip- 
lions help us to understand them- in the first we find 
Clirist adored by the animal world, a motif dear to 
heart of the Celtic Church and one associated by 
Eusehius. an early Father, with tlic tempUtions and 
osccticisiri in the desert. The other panel of Morj"* 
may represent again, on the one hand, ascetidain (‘ tiie 
better parl^}, and on Lhe other the Magiklcn. It is 
interesting lo see that tlie uniting of these Ideas in her, 
U alresidy known in scvcnth^nliiij^ England. Tlie 
pimd of the meeting of the two hermits, Faul and 
Antony, jiopuhir figures of the Church of the day, sug^ 
the same idea of ascelidsm and is a favorite with 
the curly Church; also wc may note Uiev are fed by an 
eagle one of the animal world. Hem too we might 
include the Flighl into Egyjii. 

But how uiit we to unflerslatjd the use of llie remain- 

■Cp Plmt Tj. 
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ing subject-ponels? How arc wc to fit in the blind man 
healed, the Visitation, the shooting by the archer, and 
finally the figure of the eagle on the top of the cross? 
Tlie tinifyitig clement has not yet been rccogiiiwd- 
And yet with a groat work of art like the Ruthwell 
Cross, we cannot have a set of njisecUflueoiis themes 
gathered together, as we well might do on the Friinks 
Casket, But we have seen lliot the religioua themes 
belong to Imth hiandies of the Christian Church, 
Roman and Celtic; that the iirtwtic features embrace 
Celtic, classical and barbaric art motifs and come from 
as far afield os the Mediterranean and the Near Ei;^. 

To sum np, here we have a luighty cross representing 
Christas life, with the nativity and crucifixion nt the 
base uphahling the Idea of bis fife and death. It pre¬ 
sents also certain vnluci eanphasized by the curly 
Church to do with the animal (natural) world and 
also with spiritual discipline. The art itself reveals 
pagnn elements, classical Christian art from Europe 
and even from the Near East. ^Ve must note ini|>orlant 
intersection of artistic iiilluenccs. 

Tire Poem on Ttre Rmtw'Eu. Cnoaa 

Bui literature ns well as art is represented here. 
Along the edges t>f the cross wc find in old runic letter¬ 
ing four short groups of verse,'* part of a long poem 
known ns the Dream of the ifW and jjrcscrved in the 
AnglO'Saaon codex, the Vcrcelii MS." This is equal to 
any short religious jiocm in the world, 

**TW lie !»« » »i! 03 ot tie teit trf Uie pgem (stwtt in 
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It depicts a poet's dream hi which we see three dif¬ 
ferent crones. Fli^l. liicre is a stupendoiia Cross fhftfl 
in die sky, surrounded with an aureole of tight, revealed 
as the centre of every gaze, eternally, the coanuic Cros3,“ 
throughout the universe. But its form is merged into 
a second cross, a cross of shame und suffering. And thlii 
in its tom becomes a third Cross, laden with Ireasiii'C 
and decked with ritualistic symbols, viz, the proces- 
aioDid Cross used in Church sendees. One cuimot help 
wondering if the first Cross high in the heavens was not 
the result of a poet's I'ision, though we know it has 
Ijicrary ancestry as iveU. i was reminded of Uie descrip¬ 
tion of this cross when during World Wnr 1 the English 
press related that a mighty Cross hod been seen by a 
number of people in Ea^l Anglia, si impended'in Uie sky. 
IVfoteover, in. isac in France, when a priest was telling 
the legend of Constantine to three or four thousand 
people, a cross 30 feet long appeared in a doudtess sky 
after sunset. But the story with which the poem of the 
Dream is certainly in some way connected is the li^cnd 
of the Emperor Constantine, related by Eusebius^ in 
the fourth century A, D. In it, he had a similar >'isinut 
after which, he had an image of a cross made, which 
always precefled him into buttle. We know from his¬ 
toric records that after Constantine's ^Hsion the image 
of cross and crucifix was adopted into Western Eumpean 
life fts a symbol. 

rhe treatmcTit of the second cross, the cross of shame, 
is even more st.nkiug. The cross tells its owm story: 
how it is cut down from Us tree-roots, and set np to 

“Thd iifa* or ibe coimk erMu k viJ] rspRsted in Jului Ddnae, iKrme 
Poem* (Th* Crw), 
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bcnr nnsUcfactors; liow the Cluisl, u young licTo-w-iirrior, 
BTifl at liie mi! lime Almighty God, mounts the giU* 
lowsi that t he Cross woitkl fain have bowed in reverence 
but tfant it had to da its ctulj'. stand ereci nntl support 
the divine hero. Without conceal merit it tells the suffer¬ 
ing ami sorrow that fell on the whole of God s creation 
that such a thing should l>t\ lamenting the fall of a Kmg 
and of God. There follows a descripliou of Christ's 
buriiil, tlie carving of a shining marble tomb atid the 
chanting of the dirge for the dead. Darlmess fell and 
his followers left the dead Christ alone, his corpse, tlie 
house of His spirit. These parts of the poem seem to 
me notably to be a synthesis of pagan am! Christian, 
and also to compare in a degree with Uie sculpture on 
the cross. The deep respect of the natural (i.e. aninuU) 
World for Chri.sl in Jlnjesty on the sculptured iwmel is 
paralleled by the deep sympathy of the natural (inam- 
male) wood of the tree, in Uie poem, for Uve dying 
Christ, 

In translation Uie passage reads; " A pall of dorkness 
and gloom advanced over the world. All creation 
every li'Tug creature, lamented the death of the King 
—this should be comiiared with the lament by all naturt 
for Balder, the young pagan god: “ Thereupon the :Esir 
(gods) sent over all the worid messetigers to praj that 
Baldr be wept out of Hcl; and all men did tliis, and 
quick things, and the earth, and stones and trees, and 
all metals , .. Here the idea in the Christian story 
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is completely in tune with that ex|)resse<l m the pagan 
myth, viz. sympaUiy ol the huntiin and imturaJ with 
the divine. 

Another Idea, too, in my liew, may well be compared 
witli pagan thought. Tlie cozmlc cross is said to reach 
to the '‘corners of the earth"; it is also called beaaia 
beorhtoat^ the most glorious of trees. To the Chris tinn 
and student of Old Testament legend, Daniel iv would 
be in mind: “ I saw. and behold a tree in llie midst of 
the earlli, and the height thereof was great. The tree 
grew, and was strong, and the height thereof reached 
unto heaven, and the sight thereof to the end of all the 
earth." This tree of the Old Testament would recall 
to a mind ulrendy sympathetic to pagan myth, the 
Teutonic myth of the World Tree, Y^gdra^ils A^h or 
J/manie»7Jir whose branches spread over all lands,— 
“about whicli no one knows from the roots of what 
(tree) it springs.'’ Agoin in the Old Norse poem tJie 
IldvaTiidl*^ a profoundcr mytholo^cal belief is aug- 
gested according to which the gOfl Othin wounded by n 
spear hung for nine wiiole nights on this ivlnd-swept 
tree, “given to fJtliio, iiiysclr to myself ... I peer^ 

downwards. I look up tile nines - Then I liegan to 

be quickcne<l and full of wistlora, to grow and to thrive" 
—'The idea of the cosmic cross is a most profound con- 
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cept to be found in thiA early vemacijlar poem ” but 
may it be Llml an old pagan myth is ako embedded in 
this account of the crucilkion? Ait Taylor says in hk 
Medieval Jiind, ‘^the Gospel of Christ in apreoding 
throughout the pagan world was certain lo gather to 
itself the incidents of its apprehension by pagans/^ When 
the Anglo-Saxon poets deal witii the Hebrew mj^th of 
Genesis (the Fall of the Ang^ and the Fall of man in 
Cen£:tk B ), or with Church apoci^Tihal legend (as in 
Judith)^ it is interesting to note how they see these 
themes in their own heroic tribal contest and pattern. 
^Vnd in the Dream of tJte liood^ with the well-kno^^ 
heroic vocabulary and metre, the much fuller appre¬ 
ciation of the mystery of the cmcihxion, its shame and 
its glory, sUU shows old pagan beliefs lurking^ whether 
of Balder or of Oitun. 

Yet one more moss is described in this poem^ often 
arising out of the Cross of shame and suffering* viz, the 
processional cro.ss Jiidcri with breo^ure and ritualistic 
symbol. This t*ertamly has litcraiy aasuctaUon with liiat 

^ it ii tl}f Jviihm vhkh bt of ip«c^ Ullfmt 

mp like m jmetmtinc Uw Iqiw ™ncrt of tb* cJU'di. Tliw 
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described by Eusebius, as being made by the Emperor 
Conslantine. But I want rather to stress its ritualistic 
value. TLe poem was probably composed in an age 
when the founding of the Church feasts m honor of 
the discovery of the true cross was fresh in the minds 
of devoted Christiana. In the poem we find wor^ re¬ 
calling the luitin ritual, sigebcam recalling Lalio h’prtwm 
triumphale; or ymbclypte rcmindiug us of the amylecti 
of the Latin hymns. Not only this but I suspr^ that 
the citraordiiiary regularity of the Old English heroic 
verse types in parts of this poem may be an attempt 
by the poet to give the monotonous rhythm of the 
Uturgicai chant. One more point may be noted, the 
foci that llie lines of the poem are carved in tiie old 
native runic letters and this is not without significance. 

So the verses associated ivitli the Ruthwell Cross 
illustrate the intersection of pagan and Christian just 
as the Cross itscU does: here moreover we have the old 
(the paganl not rejected by, but being fulfilled in the 
new (the Christian) . 
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THE EPIC BEOnX^Zf ASD ITS SETTING 
The OUJSiT En<TIJ5E epic and AHCHAEOMMIICAI* 

J3ACKt>aOl.'ND 

I ypift in my first cliapter that I did nut propose to 
put the literaiy mnteriai iu the foreiront: this chapter 
is concerned first with the orchACotogy of the epic 
Beoiruf^ But for those of you trho are not familiar 
with the poera I propose to uitrodncc it in throe w'aya* 
first by gi\'mg the storj' hriefly; secondly by desoriUjng 
its make-up: thirdly, by relaling it Id the larger class 
of literature to which it Wloiigs. 

Beowulf is the name of the hom, the central figure of 
the fiocin, a prince of the Geatas who niled in part of 
Sweden and whose capital wils probably very near ibc 
modern city of Goteboig, Swedetu In the 1>cgiitutng of 
the poem. Im unde Hygclac (known to Ijc a hlfitorkal 
figure who died in the early sixth cenlury) was king- 
Across the water in Denmark and also in south Sweden 
ruled an aged king called Hrolhgor, over a number of 
tribes, the Danes or Scyldingas, people of Scyld or of 
the Shidd. His palace was edehrated os Ueorot and 
its site was not far frotti CopenliAgcn. Beow'iilf lieors 
that Ilrolhgar's paboc is being attacked by a mighty 
troll, so lie sails over the sea with fourteen soldier com¬ 
rades and offers lielp. He h received gladly, for the 
roya] families know each other, tuid that night in the 
halJ Beowulf wrestles with the monster who is colled 
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Grendelj and tears ofi his ann before he can mah away 
to hk loir. Tliere is great rejoicing nnfl oil think trouble 
is at on eiul. But once more the hall is attacked, this 
time b3' a monstrous, trolbwife and a famous hero of 
the Scyldingas is carried off as booty. Then Beowulf 
accompanied by members of bath tribes penetrates the 
fen where the troll lair is said to be under a lake. He 
dives down under the water, fights aud hnady kills the 
troll-wife, finds Grendd’s corpse, cuts off Ms head (w‘hieh 
is so huge that four men con only curry it with diffurulty) 
and makes his waj' in triumph back to the palace. Then 
laden with gifU from the grateful Hrothgar, be sails 
back home and tclk the story of his triumph. 

Years go by and the aj^cd Beowulf now King of the 
Geatos finds a dragon is devastating his own kingdom. 
Wars witli their neighbors the Swedes have already 
brought tragedy to Beowulf’s people and a pall of gloom 
hangs over I he poem. Once again Beowulf, now old, 
goes forth to fight, thk time a national foe. Rts foh 
lowers desert him except one y'oung soldier who gives 
him help. The dragori is slain but Beowulf is killed in 
the fight. The poem ends as it begina w'ilh die account 
of the burinl of a king. The first lines include the ship- 
burial of the ancestral hero of the Danish roy'n) family, 
Scyld; the last lines describe ihe burning of Bcowuli’s 
body, the funeral rites and the making of a barmw on a 
headland to (.■ommernorate the hero. 

The CunTUBE of Beowulf 

Tlie best way in my vpitiioti to describe briefly the 
culturaJ make-up of Heoiculf ts to compare it with a 
church t visited in Home called San Clemente which 
represented religious cultures of different periods. On 
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the ground fitrar is a. church ol the twelfth tjentury in 
which, however, has been incorporated very striking 
moniimenls of the Hysianttae period of nix hundred 
years eariicr. A church on a floor lower (iian this belnngs 
to the fourth century and has well presented frescoes. 
Below this and approached by some ancient Itonian 
stairs we find ourselves in h house, possibly an oratoiy 
of San Clemente’s, a friend of Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul, therefore dating back to the first century. Stilt 
below this has been cijcavated a chape! tliought to be 
used for the worship of the Egyptian god, Mithras. 
IT Tve now ootLsidtfr Beoiculf In the same way, cx.ijnlnmg 
elements in its cuUurAl background, we find first Chria« 
thin elements, the blest tnalerial of the poem, for wc 
remember that conversion to the Roman Chnrch took 
place officially in 507. .-Vl an earlier stage would come 
the Ileniic .Age ^ muteriiil, the background of the poems 
and character!Stic of all the Teutonic tribes. It U aristo¬ 
cratic socially and dales from A.D. 350 to 550^—^a time 
when the barbariam were destroying the Roman civili- 
^tion of Western Eumt», Bdon^ng to probably an 
earlier dale t.liere is the folk material of the fairy-tale 
tj’jie, springing fruin the peasant class and exemplified 
in the fight with the monsters— a ilatk-the-Giont-Kilbr 
type of stoiy. Is there a cultural stage represented even 
earlier than Ihisf Here scholars diJfier: but Lliere arc 
nitonialte^t in the story nol explained by literary* tests, 
and which suggest that the poet did not fully tmiler- 
stand the implications of his material. Such traits may. 
however, be explained os traces of a more primitive cul¬ 
ture/ not recognized. These Vimous element* are not, 

*Cp, II- M. Tine Hemic Asr. 

■ Cp. D. E. Mjwlct-OarAe. TI» Office of Ui* Tbjfb in SroicWf, BeTicw 
of EnglUb Sliuliu XII- 
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of course^ m watotighl compartmtmtsp but are welded 
together as ii whole and presented in literary form in 
an Anglo^axon MS. of the Jate tenth or early eleventh 
centuT>', 

Uehcuc Poetbt 

From a literary point of view Beowtilf belongs to a 
very large cla^wi of literature, widespread in space and 
llme» calted heroic.” This lias marked traib, because 
it 15 the result of rertain conditions of devclopmcnt- 
It deals with wars, often of conipiest, is produced by an 
aristocratic sodety wlux^ center is tlie leader or hero. 
Certain scMdal V'irtues are inculcated; courogc and loyally 
in Liie soldier, courage and generosity in tlie leader. 
Among the Teutomi Lilts Htenilure is inlcr-tribal; they 
sliare tlieir legends and their heroes. We notice that 
Beowulf himself is not Angio^Saxon but Scandmavian* 
and the action of the story does not take place in Eng¬ 
land but in Denmark and Sweden. In addition to 
Beowtdff tln^re are a number of shorter Anglo-Saxon 
poeiu$ • id heroic ^^uaJily. 

Lei us next proceed witli tJie examination of certain 
themes and motifs in Bfowulf which are equally of 
literary and arcbneological interest. And fiist T would 
mention the disposal of the dead whether by cremation 
or inhumation, but especially when a diip is used- Early 
in the poem, as we have nole<l» we find the remarkable 
and beautifu! verses descriptive of the abip funeral of 
Scyld Scefing the ancestfal hero of the great Danish 
dynasty, the Bcyldingas. The poem closes iu the land 
of the Geatos with the cremation of the hero for 
whose Eishes a mound is to be prepared on a headland 

*cp. Boeik, Pkudry; Aa Emj ^lili tpocmicfi 

tinniiUnoM in 
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by tbc for hU perpetud and glorious memory* 
Throughout the poem too there are refereuees to cretaa- 
lion, the burning of Huid’ and hia young nephew 
on the funeral pyre after the disastrous fight between 
the Danes and Uie Frisians: the lament UiaL ^'Esehere 
(carried off by Grendel) will mi now have his *■ meed 
of fire,” and others. Unfamiliar yet impressive is this 
hero-burial in the native Anglo-Saxon verse/ 

in the ToiifLstead rocked a rin^diiEht 
ice-fleck-edi^ outbound, Athdinjf'a har^e: 

Umr liiid Uicy donui Uirir diuling lord 
on Lht breait ol the hoai^ Llie breuket'or-da^ 
by the nimst tiie niighty OAC. Mitny « iwuiiK 
fetclii.^d from for * m frei^httid witli him. 

No ship kitve I koowu so nobJy di^ht 
with we^poiu of war aud wccda of batttCi 
with hrustpiato and blade; on his hy 

a lieop^t hosnl that beace iboutd go 
far o'er the flood with hiin floAlmg away* 

No \es 3 ibex loaded the lordly gifts, 
ihanira^ hogr tixosure, tiuin thox had done 
who lo fumer thuc fortli luul writ hbn 
sole on the seas, a suckling nlilld. 

Uigh pW bia heitd they hraat the ttondAzd, 

A geld-wDvi^ huliiiCT; let billows take hixn, 

gate him to wsetui. Grave wete ihc.ir ^irit«, 

mournful their moocl. No mm U «ble 

to Ai^ ID *Dolh„ lio mm of the 

tio hero 'nciith btiavcn^—who harboml ihal fmghl! 

The desenptioa of Scyld’s tn^'^eriou^ cominf as a 
smaU child, his gTOtrlh into n {^nt and powerful ^ng 
of the Danes, the plnturescjue details of his ship-burial 
nn<i the passing of the ship into the deep are unfor- 

•Cp, Gwoimtif, Til* Oldcii T^ntfwh Iriwkleti n the cdA^nal 

DiEtim linw 3 *^ 5 ?, 
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getUbte, The legeod of a m^'steHous birlli links him 
wiUi many n medieval and bihlical: the stoty^ of 
his departure muid also have been typical of numy. 
Incongruously enougli ffor it was essentially a pagan 
idea) ii was even used to describe the parsing of the 
great Irish Saint, Colunicille (Colujuba). It is, how¬ 
ever, as a retlcetlou of an actual funeral practice of the 
pagan Teutonic age that I want to conddei this episode. 
Simitar descHptbns are fotmd elsewhere in Teutomc 
literature for both historic and imaginary figures: more¬ 
over, the literary descrlpLlans are supported by actual 
grave hnds. 

These have u dehnite character, the material expres¬ 
sion of luan^s spiritual experiences, which become crys- 
talired into funeral customs and rites. Students have 
been able to eJassify examples of ship ritual under 
different categories: 

^t) The dead laid in a boat launched out to sea (with 
the oorp.se either burnt or unburni), 

($) The dead laid tn a boat buries) under a mound 
(with the corpse either burnt or un burnt), 

(3) The dead laid in a mound without a ship though 
souietlmcd the grave itself Is shatied like a ship. 

It is the belief behind, which gives the variety in the 
burial. There seem to have been two beliefs current; 

(1) The spirit of the dead haunts the grave after death: 

no journey is taken, and the corpse U unbiimt. 
(S) Tlie spirit of the dead does not haunt the grove but 
takes a journey to the realm of spirits and the 
corpse 15 burnt, 

A tenth-emlury account by one Ibn Fosslon fills ont 
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by rfcscriptian, iirbitt lies I>eUiml cremation. “'You 
Arabs,' said the Swedish Varangian, * ate swcly a stupid 
people* You take the mAn who is the best beJoved and 
highest in honor of you ail and ca.st him tlown into the 
earth, where creeping things and worms wilt iJevoiir him. 
We, on the oLlier hand, bum him in the twinkling of on 
eye, so that siralghtway and without delay he enters 
into Paradise.' Then be burst into a wild tnugli, and 
adde<l thus: ‘The !ove which his lord (God) bears to- 
wanls him is ihc cause that the ndud blows already, 
and In the twinkling of an eye he takes him to himself,* ” 
But it is to be reriiembered that these are only general 
prineiples of belief and one finds obvious incongruity 
m the fimera] ntca. But we do know that the choice 
and arrangemenl of objects in the grave mound b not 
accidental but deliberate. And finally, details in literary 
deseriptkins are found to cortestjond wiUi ll>e burials 
and thereby a.«suine a new significance. To the gen- 
erall}’ informed man ship-biiriuJ or bunung is always 
associated witli the Viking Age and nghtly so, because 
not only do w'c knon’ of some five hundred and fifty 
cases of ship-bnrial in that age but tjecama; the shii*- 
bumlng rites jwrformMl for the >'Dtmg God Balder and 
(ItBcribcd in the Proae Bdcht arc the model for the age— 
such rites were given Iti rich and fxnjr and obviously 
express the belief of the whole people. Bui many 
overlook tlic fftcl that they go back in date to the 
Merovingian Period of Scandinavia, w'hen at Vcndcl 
(Upplimd, Sweden) princes are buried in ships without 
cremation and with very rich funeral goods in the grave; 
tlie same is true of VnUgardc, Simtlnriy richly furnished 
abip-graves ace to be found in early Norwegian bbtoty: 
the best known arc those at Oseberg and Gokstad in the 
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early Viking Age, both of which are taagntficently pic- 
scr\'cd becflu^ buried in blue clay and peat. It K be¬ 
cause these ships have been cjiceUciilty reconstmeted * 
and their contemts and the arrangemeata of the burials 
recorded that we are able to appitedate much more fully 
details in literaty accounts.. j\ud we juay note here that 
the Sutton Hno buiiai lies ui lime between the Mera- 
vinj^an ship-bunajs and tliose at Osebeig and Gokstad> 
If we look now into the details of the hrst fifty-two 
lines of Beowulf we may make certain deductions; 

(1) Tile corpse of Scyld is home to the ocean current 
where in the harbor the vessel awaits it. There 
is emphasis on the idea that the dead is pre- 
poned for a journey. Even when placed in 
mounds the funeral ships are generally turned 
seawards and are near the water. The oars of 
the Osehetg ship hud previously been newly 
made for the funeral journey! 
fS) The body of Scytd was laid in the center of the 
ship by tlie mast, not put in a bed or sepulchral 
chainlier as ui the Oscherg bumU. Si^ld was 
expo^HKl to Ute elements 0 $ was cme corpse in a 
\'cndcl grave. 

(S) Scyld's thanes load the Imat with much treasure: 
battle nxapons, armor, blades nnd byniies. On 
tJie hero’s breast lay great treasure, tribal heir¬ 
looms. The}' placed over his head a golden 
standanl. 

But we must now note what is missing in the Beowalf 
aecounL Scyld's Imdy is alone, unaccompaniccl by other 
human lietngs. In the Oseberg ship two women's bodies 


' Cp. CWlierv Sbip. FUt* XIH. 
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vFcre foimd; obviously a hcncrbwomati bjul bem sacri¬ 
ficed with her niblress. Bahler's dead body was aerotii- 
panied by his wife's on his fib ip-journey. Not ev«i 
jimnmlK aic meuLioucd us sacrifi<7eij for Scj’Id though it 
is a coEouxon charuetcristic even in a stiiaU shlp-burial 
like that at Ladby in Deiimnrk, Sacrifice is certainly 
one of the eteniejits in the i>agtin ritual of shi|)-buria] 
but it is cleat llml for a Chris lion audience stich refer- 
encts wotild not. be tolerated: and it b omit led in 
Beoiottlf, ^fr PhiUipa. the Excenvalor at Sutton Hoo, 
toM me LhaL he found in the ship-grax'c there no sign 
of bones ^ human or animo]) nor ev'en of teeth. 

Roy,il Cemcteui^ 

This shlp-buiial description is naturally to be com- 
jiured with the ship-burid excavated in lOSfl at Sutton 
Roo and known to ^inte within the aevenUx century. 
Tw'o of the most significant features of the Sutton Hoo 
find ore its extraordinary’ wealth anti the fact that it 
belongs to a royal burial-ground. Tlie value of the 
objecU bniud * asMtetateii it with other outstandingly 
x'aJuahle grave finds throughout the world and the a^l 
all of which arc the graves of royalty. This archaeo- 
togifli] evidence of devotion to royal fumilira M well 
supported in Anglo-Saxon verse. Three royal dynaslies 
arc described in ffeouraf/ with great respect and praise, 
w’hile in the historic reewrds of Ibis early period we find 
flpedo] iuformatinu about the genealogy of royal fami¬ 
lies, descending from pagan gods like Woden anti 
Seaxneat. or from some great hero tike OIfu of Angetn. 
Is it tnueU beside the point lo note that we still have 

' Cp. GfifiloD Cttildc, ]\iiciEa« mil} AirilwksQr, cttnan VI 
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within the British Common wealth a strong sense of 
respect for monarchy? 

Here let me say ^ wortl more abaut the royal dynasty 
Cdnunemomted at Sutton Hoo^ which I deal with in 
grciiter detail in chapter V., The sfaJp-mound is only 
one of eJeven to be seen in Uie iietghborliood. Professor 
Chadwick ^ lias referml la the archaealogicai and his¬ 
torical evidence avaiJable which points to its being the 
burial ground of on East Anglian royal family living 
in the late sixth* seventh^ and early eighth centuries. 
Bede tells us certain things about this mynl family^ but 
he does not tdl us, as does tiic Vngtingasaga, of Lite 
Swcflish royal family* where the members were huried. 
But we do know that only four miles away lies Hen- 
dlesham, a residence of the East Anglian kings at the; 
period* 

Siudenb of ttc&wulf wilt naturally think of the 
funeral mounds of the early Swcdisli kings at Old 
Uppsala. The three great mounds in a line near tile 
cliurdi there, iiinong the largest in Europe, are most 
impressive* and with the ‘^Ottar VeadebCrow^^ niound 
at 1 endel* a few^ miles away, represent tlie grave momids 
of (^neratmns of curly king3' What about the Danish 
royal family, so imporlont in Only recently 

an American scholar. Professor Herberi * seems to hitve 
discovered a site which h most probably the origmal 
site of Hroth gar's pnliice and of the Danish royal family. 
Here as at Sutton Hoo and Sweden intefe^ftlng valuable 
objcebi have been uneovered in grave tnouniL, thougli 
many in the ncigliljorhood have still to be excavated. 
Lostiy, in 1938 I visited mounds near the Oslo fiord, 

aiitn-h Whii 

*Cp ruMkdfiottj 3Ui>dfn ^p, S33 ff . 
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XorwHy, whicli covered bodies of tbe early Norwegian 
dynasties. The most intefeaUng, already referred to, 
b I lint of the Oseberg ship^bnrial, thought to be the 
grove of ti (^oeen of the Yjiglings in Vestfohl, graiitl- 
molber of Hnrold the FaJrhaired who iiiiiEed the early 
hingdom of Norway, 

i baTe seen some of the oontenta ol tlie Swedish 
mDiii'id!i preserved in Stockholm itniscuin; and three of 
tile objects are pictured at the end of tliis book. They 
were ridi not onl3-^ in metal (guJd and silver). but also 
in artistic achievement of design and workmanship; 
indeed so rich, ihal they have given their name to 
artistic periods. The whole period U often known as 
the Vemlel period and the decorative style tecognlzed 
as the Vendel style. It seems then that Sweden and 
Denmark in the Merovingian Period. Nonvay m the 
Viking Age and Sutton Hoo, England, in the sevenOi 
century belong to thiii worldwide set of eittrnordinary 
royal burials. We am compare the tombs of the Pba- 
rjoha culminating in the Ctreat Pyramid, and the 
MyceijaJan shaft graves of the MedLlerrancaii. It is, 
moreover, clear to the nrehucologlst that ro.vnl tomhs 
of this extravagant tyiie only ocenr at a certain transi¬ 
tional stage in social evolution, vbt, when barbarian 
sodelies are suddenly irradiated fnim a much higher 
civib^iition. Gordon Childe exemplifying from Egyptian 
examples writes: “ The tombs are symbolic of the pulitl- 
ced unification of Egypt and the creation of n civilized 
state out of a collection of barbarian comtimnities, pre¬ 
sumably organised on a kinship bofLs.'^ 

I ahull deal in chapter V* in some detail with the 
precious ohjects found at Sutton IIoo and this will give 
yon an idea of the equal if «ol greater treasure hoards 
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found to Sweden which belDnjf to tiXt uiirlier period- 
Hcre nt Sutton tloo we find ia England a site wcfllthj* 
cnoug}} lo jiLsiify the de^^iptioiLS of Isiish trcjuure 
characteristic of Bcov>utf^ Hitherto there liad always 
l>ecn discrepancy hclweco the comparatho poverty of 
the grave-finds and the ridi descript ions of the poet. 
Where docs such gold ajid silver eonie from in the 
countries of north EuraiJe? If we go back to the Heroic 
Age to which the subject matter of the poems bdongs, 
we realize it to he a period of di^iaster to Roman rivtli- 
zalion which was looted and o^'ermn by the barbarians. 
Some of this toot was kept in the form of inoney^ somo 
turned into massive gold objects for the use of the vic¬ 
tors. Some however was buried in the groundi possibly 
for safety even as the nuidem Gcrnnins hicj their 
bulhoti ill c^ves. Only to have it discovered by the ad¬ 
vancing soldiers of the tTnilcd Nations, But some of 
these Scnndinaviaa hoarils were meunt to : 5 tay in the 
grounds Perhafy they were liuricd as u kind of offering- 
For in Ccirly records of the cult of the god Otiun n dead 
man is said to to ValliaHo, the Paradise of warriors* 
wlmi he had hidden in the earth as well as wlmt he had 
placed in hh grave with his body. Professor Gordon has 
suggcstcfl that a phrase in galdre b^wunden, 

used of hidden treasure, may bo suggestive liere; it may 
mdicatc a 5i>cl| kid on tiie treasure to protect it from 
being robbed because it is sacred to the gods, lie that 
as It may, the north was exc'cedingly weaiasy and Eng- 


l^iMja irJJU, frmn tfat urlwcuiE iiiTtokii, It it Ycy llkv tho 
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!anci apparently no exception; and the poet of Beowulf 
gives an aceoutit of live treastm? put in BeowulFs 
liowe^ 

Tbc folk ot the Wetlifn fuahinned therr 
oil th& hradland a burrow bioiid jud brglu 
by ocicmi-tiircn far tirscrird: 
in ien fluyft^ time Uidf toil luid r^mtl it. 
the hiittJe-briiv^"i Rouiui bcandi of Um! pytt 

a irdl they buHt, tbr wortbiitil rver 
ibttt wit ruuli] prompt izi their wiacal taett. 

They |iliced in tlm Immrw ibat ]irockrti4i bootyi 
the lOUiKb oml the rings they but reft erewhik, 
iujiJy bf>rocs» from hoarti in we — 
tiii^tmg tbv groimd wiLb of curb, 

fold in ihc «rth, where ever it Im* 

Lue1ci» Lo tnen aa of yore It wu. 

TJmn about liiAt barrow the hAtll«>ktoa rode* 
aihcjlna^m, a bHiid of twdvci 
lunEni ta iiLBke+ to mourn tbdr Ung,^ 
cliant thtdf dirge, auiI their {^hi^ftaiii lionor. 

Tliey praised liU urlahip. hli acts of prowtss 
woftluJy witDCfsed: lod Web rt le 
dial men thdr inju:ter-frknd mightily tnud* 
heartily love^ whni hence be 
from life in tlie t)ody forbra avay^ 

Vine’s OF WKLJ*-lU^OWJJ ScilOb^ ^OUT DATE AND 
PEOVENANCB OF BeOWUlf 

Before considering the 5tSU wider relationships of 
Beowulf at this period *t is necessary briefly lo indicsite 
iU date, provenaiicet authorship and general tone, 
whether pagan or Chmlion* A trio “ of celebrated Eng- 

»Ci>. Um* 

” Ffoic TI. Guntiiir'i buve ut lodund. He wkb & wvtil-kiiows htm 
of the VUdni! Af[^> 

“Cfh. £L Wp OLmnhtflL BcawbIL An IiilfDdiji-lbo4i pp. IL 

Lhm tebolut m ^V^Chamben^ Fr. Klubirrn md W. W, IjkvftfLce. 
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Jish and American scholars agreed independently to 
date the written {foem aubstantinlly as wc have itt 
tant in a tenths or cicventli-centmy ilS., within t!ie 
years (taO’TSl/* the indifddunl scitolurs emphasizing an 
earlier or later date within this period- They all three 
attribute the epic to a single author, a Christian, un¬ 
known, but probably a cleric* at the same time he mnst 
have been an Angtinn poet working u[]on the earlier 
lava. They affirm that the Cbristtan dements are inte¬ 
gral to it, i>e- not added after (he main composition had 
been carried out. One of them, an American, thinks 
that these Christian dements may well come from 
Anglo-Sason religious poctrj’ rather than frorn tlie 
Scriptures direct, -;Vli three agree that the original 
written version of tile poem was in a non-West^a.'Con 
ffialect, i. e. JuralizetJ in the diidrid drained by rivers 
falling iritu the Humber. 

With all these views, except that of the dialect of 
the origiuo] IIS,, Professor H. M, Chadwick disagreed 
as early os 1915 bi hU famous book. The flerotc Aget 
in the Growth of LiterntureJ^*' written vrith his iirife 
twenty years later* he duborates and emphasizes his 
position. The date of the written -MS. of the Beowulf 
is settled, but he stresses this early epic as the result of 
'■ minstrel" poetry. He would osoribe it not to one 
author unknown, hut rather to the original author, 
also unknown, who gave form to the theme of the poem 

Chambm i|»le» tW porm wrthill tln> p««i»d uf Bcfc it? wear 731 
« tbe *Uip el the ptnluctiao et iIms fiirtniutkaj HiMierv <»t iha' 

People. A 1 lEvt «W KtMtst Hoqli] tUle Uie pndn Iw^ huoilwl 
IfctW. Hr rttna il« Ctlrislistt c|ualil;r, wKidi hs CMuidert eauJJ flol lt&r« 

W tinyla.nl in • fimriaod. » rava gw tg 

‘*Cp Tbr Gmwti uf Litmiliirr. ihm- tnla. (ISStMO) Ji, colMimtian 
•ilk S. Kmhnw Owdwktc. 
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as we have it. Such on analysis allows for additions 
over a period of time by mlastret poets without irregu¬ 
larity in text or metre. He gives evidence to show il is 
unlikely that n written Beowtdj would be in exisleiice 
in the eighth century, but implies that a poem evea of 
epic form, handed dowm by minilrel irediliun, might 
w'ell be earlier. Lastly, he has not obunged his views 
about the Christian elements in the poem, affirming 
that these ore additions made from time to time and 
that Beowulj as a whole conforms to the old (i,e. to tlie 
pagan heroic) mther than possesses the stamp of the 
new {the Christian) . 

I give thus, though briefly, tlie tiivergeut views about 
the epic's provenance because they indicate how dif¬ 
ferent the English cultural background could be In the 
seventb and eighth crnttirles: the one which we might 
coll tlie orthodox, the E^nghind of the monastery and 
the scribed schools writing down the books of the day, 
ihdr faces turned with admiration to the dnssical cul¬ 
ture of the Mediterranean; the other the Euglimd of the 
barbarian north, with its Court bard, and verse handed 
down by oral tradition, and with its affections deeply 
engaged in the old piignn belief In Wyrd (fate) and 
dbfn (reputittioa) .\nd this England was marveluusly 
creative, m the teamed language of the day (Latin), in 
the native verse, as well aa in sculpture and crafts¬ 
manship. 

Y!’et one other dement is present in the English monii- 
menU, fur they all show marked interest in and simi¬ 
larity to Scandinavian story and art, especially to 
Sweden of an earlier age. Moreover, both the fieewu/f 

Cp- tbfi fntquent uk nt Ibw two wcrd» m hmk yxlij. Belief in 
ITfrd 1$ lpy DA inraflj d^ad ni BfiUin. 
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vcr^ and the Sutton Hon objecU show special con- 
Doidon with one site iii Sweden, viz. Venilel mUpplond. 
Eeojcftlf includes on AnglO'-Saxtui version uf the Scandi¬ 
navian story of King' tJttarr/* to whom was given the 
name of Vendel-Crow. Archaeological scholarship has 
now ascertained that this V'endd is tire Swedish Vendet, 
l^ing some twenty miles north of Old Uppsala, and that 
6ttarr was buried there. We may note, too, that until 
recently students have lieen obliged to go to objects 
from the Vendel mounds in order to understand details 
of ibe annor described by the Beowutj poet. It is tlierc- 
fore arresting to fmd that a number of features in tlie 
annor found at Sutton Hoo also show close OTniiarity 
with Vendet in Sweden, and so connexion wiUi Beoi^ulf. 

WlDEft Ct’LTtTlAL. CcOfTACTS 

tVe now approadi wider contacts.” First of oil there 
are lie connexions between the early European King¬ 
doms in the north, specially between the Knglisli and 
the Scandinavians. In the li^t of the Sutton Hoo 
find, questions ilealing with such matters may need 
re-expres.sion, elahoralion and possibly re-orientatian> 
From the point of view of the student of Old English 
poetry, we ask is there anything further and more spe- 
cihe to say about the Scandinavian conuexians witli 
Old English heroic poetry and especially with tie epic 
Beowulf? To elaborate: “ Bow have the legends of 
Scandinavian royal faniDIes forming the background of 
Beowulf conic into the honils of on Anglo-Saxon poet 
of the non-West-SaxoD area? Were they brought over 

If Mtiwifd! ber if dUed Ohtfcwnr bul ike vtofj is sllsckrJ Ui liiji 

fslber. 
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in tlie memories iif Lhe ^Viiglo-Soions fj^m Iheir conti- 
n^tai Lome iW part of tte common Ten tonic tratlition 
and worked up into Beowxdjl' *‘ind were they therelore 
brought from Scandinavia to tlie European homes of 
tiiese tribes, before migration? Or did tliey travel 
directly acroijS the sen to England brougitt by sailors 
and mercLants at a later time than the Tnlffratioii? 
Why is it tJiat objects described m Beowtdj are so like 
those found in Senndiouvitm grates and especially those 
at Vcndel (tlppland) ? 

The archaeologist would at least ask: “ what is the 
connexion between Sutton Roo and Scandinatia? Were 
the objects in the sliip-gr&ve mostly made in Englan<1? 
Or were they imported from Scandinavia as well as from 
Europe? WTaat is the special connexion between Sutton 
Uoo and V'endet (l^ppfond) that several objects in both 
ore so much liiibe? riiially Is there direct connexion 
between Sutton Roo and Beomidf? And why are they 
both, belonging os Ihej' do to approximately the same 
period ol production and locality, associated so closely 
with a sjteclal district in Sweden, viz. Vendel {Upp- 
land) ? Leading American, British, German and Soanili' 
navioj] literary and linguistic scholars hove expressed 
views on these topics using both detailed Unguisltc evi¬ 
dence, literary soiireea and the general tone of litomtiil 
to support their vdews. Professor Chadwick iu his recent 
Growth 0 / LiUtatUfi reiterates that **from Lhe appeiir- 
once of the proper names in ifeoteuf/ it is clear that 
stories in the poem were not borrowed fn>in northern 

sources tnor vice versa) in late tiroes." These names 
* 

hit teefun on Ibe Efia C^lunrh 

II. Xfiiy^' DD iHiiu k4i linve cut ttlE CiEitdiiiii klidiL. Ratder^ jiMfryer^ 

■Lould (^001111.111; hif uttoiff botJi xL* dctailEd dnaiptiqtn vid piip ffir 
{wtsra id Wilful »cau4mctiou> 
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&n prvsertred in traditinu inilepcndaitiy in the two 
countries." Chambers gives similar views for bimBclf 
ond ior Klneber and W. Lawrence; so that wc may 
say that Iho generally held view of sdiolars la that the 
Scandinavian material in Beowulj was brought across 
the seas by settlers in the sixth centiuy and assimilated 
in England. 

One well-known scholar, Kuut Stjerna," approaching 
the matter from the archaeological viewpoinij differs 
from this and no one working on the some subject ejin 
help being heavily in his debt. His editor, Clark Hall, 
sums up Stjeraa’s work on Betfotfilf as showing *' how 
comparatively little of the mise-en-scene must be due 
to the English author.” Stjema himself writes that the 
''GcaU rallied a second montinient to the mcmoiy of 
their sagii-renowned king, in the shape of a poem” 
(that poem was the source of Eeouiulf), 

The answers to such big questions at the moment 
must be in abeyance while detailed archaeological work 
is being done on tlie objects from the ship-burial. Mean¬ 
while we can give, verj’ briefly, tiie general ileductlons” 
of Dr Kendrick from a survey' of certain objects before 
they were packed away in safety from the expected 
London blitz. Until the Sutton Hoo dig no ar^aeo- 
logUt w'QuId luive expected, outside tlie area of East 
Kent, sneh esramplesof gold cloisonne jewelry. Whether 
tlicse are due to Uie workitiRUsbip of goldsmiths from 
Kent or iadei>e(jdc!itly ivcre made by East Anglian 
craftsmen, the objects do not make dear. Certain 
characteristics fdraivn attention to in chapter Vj are 

”Cp. ft. w. Clumbcn. opL dt^ pp SWO ff. 

Emt^w tm Browtdf, IrutiilBLRd Uil vAitiai J. H. Ctadt 
**Cp. T. D. Ktiidrick. Sulloti llwutil Saxon fi’rifuLih 

Jiflumiif XHL 
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not found in Kentkli work and ynt Uie Sutlon Hoo 
jeweler does use striking de^dces used hy the Jutes 
(*' men of Kent *'J too. So Dr Kenririck suggests that 
perhaps as skill in Kent waned so skill In East Anglia 
grew (in the same woy as the political overlordship of 
Ethel bert of Kent was superseded hy that of RedwoJd 
of East Anglia). Moreover, the new school owed much 
to the Alcrovingian fashions of the Franlcs and some 
most noteworthy designs to Uie Upper Ilhine. But most 
important for Uie student of Anglo^aaon literature, 
the armor of the warrior also shows marked oonnexions 
with Vendel and Valsgiirde, In Sweden. So Dr Kendrick 
sums up by stressing the fact that Sutton Boo has 
revealed new fashions in ];>agaii Stuion art anri he calls 
the period “ the golden Age of East Anglia, on archaeo- 
logical glorj' illtumnatidg and confirming the historical 
fact of a dawning political supremacy,” Finally he refers 
to the silver objects in the grave. They are not home¬ 
made but clearly of Byzantine origin, but they do throw 
light on the ” range of possessions of a wealthy English 
king.’' 

But these rich funeral sites need also to be seen, as we 
have said alreaily, against a baekgroimd of similar world¬ 
wide funeral oeremony. For at difTerent periods in the 
history of the world, extravagantly rich royal graves 
have been found; and auxiliary tpicstions relevant to 
BeoirulJ will arise in connexion with the characteristic 
society of such kingdoms, tiicir political development, 
their trade, their art and culture genernlly. 

It seems clear then tiiat the work of the moment is 
with the archaeologists, and that Uie student of lan¬ 
guage and comparative literature must wait on their 
findings before bring able Ui take up further questions 
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of provenance and cullure in comiesion with Beoioulf, 
Finally, to return once again to the question of the con* 
neslon between the poem and Sutton Hoo, — a fuller 
consideration of this, loo, must await the final detailed 
deductions of the archaeologists. Two or three reflec* 
tions may be made here. First, there seems to be no 
epigriiphitaJ material present on the objects to asso¬ 
ciate them with a special personage or locality, thou^ 
there may be such materia! in the seven fTmeral mounds 
still to he eicavaied in the viemity- Secondly,, as we 
have noted, Professor Chadwick, from the hlslorical 
point of Wew, would date the burial not later than 
A, D. (140 and associate it witii Redwald of Fast Anglioi. 
Thirdly, so far the forty gold coins have not given o 
specific date to the burial.** Finally, it is of rcmiirkahle 
interest that scholars from literary and Jin^tistic evi- 
denee do aacribe Beoamli to a non-West-Saxon urea and 
allocate its production to a period of time not later than 
the middle of the eighth century and probably as early 
as, if not earlier than, the midtlle of Ibe seventh century. 


^ SniR' loc^tizrEs ^4^ ildliircAd m cnba liiu been Ktnofti? 

tjQH itllfi Rlfpi tJ the Men3¥Ul||ikZl Kift j f 

iUlhoeRb U’ to ibt dAtei of tk^i kmt ibicf, ibe DdoidBnUwii vpciU 
mu Id tiwt Ibe hqml iru tDQ Lkl« tXf tbjit of ilw 

BkIwaUk. 
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TECHNICALITIES: ARCHAEOLOGICAL, 
LITEILARY AND LINGUISTIC 

Tbe dose connexioa bcrtn'cen the literary, tinguLStic 
and archaeological aspects of Beowulf in larger matters 
may be paralleled when come to look st detail. Pot 
much of such detail the man and woman in the street 
has no time and it u therefore lor the specialist student 
that this chap ter is compiled—here again the pictures 
at the end of the book should be given constant and 
sjima] attention: for descriptions by the poet can be 
amplihe<l till a poem like Beowulf becomes a picture, 
Wc begin to use eyes as welt us ears, and more than that. 
Just us Wagner by staging the story of the greatest 
oortliem hero, Siegfried, has made us ail really it more 
fully, so, if f may say so, archaeological knowledge can 
stage Beowulf, The characters of Hygelac, Ingeld and 
Urolhgar do not remain as a student once described 
them '' mere phonetic liiccups,” lint come to life in their 
gold-bedecked halls. Historic characters they may not 
have been; imaginary ones are sometimes more potent. 
I might go a step further. Again and again the archaeo¬ 
logist is helped by the poet himself, such appears to be 
the delight lie takes I'n giving us details about the stage 
properties of hLs characters. See how he enjoys describ¬ 
ing the old sword found by Beowulf under the waters 
of the haunted mere: enta aergeweorc (the ancient 
handiwork of the giants) as he calls it. I feel myself 
(without exaggerAtkm), that sometimes .oich objects 
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become sjive^^ even as Lbe mmstrel said, in Lhe Finnish 
poem of the Khiewiila* that his bows nnd arrows do;^ 

I kftvt bowl in grefit «.Luadjij^ 

Bon’-i DU ever^' imil unti mfier 
Bow'.i thil lingk «t lUl the hunter# 

Bowft tiiEil go ihcEELselvc:# jL-liimting. 

This sort of stfttemiint nni^t of oou»e be dearly sepa¬ 
rated from Uie deductions mndc by tbe orckaeologuL 
He digs, obsen'ea, classifies, deduces rniJ it is primarily 
wilb bis deductions that we are concerned. 

I make no apology for beg inning nitii the warrior's 
accoutreinents, as he La the central figure of thi*; Heroic 
Verse. Jiy referring once again to the pictures of the 
reconstructed Teutonic warrior, the Franks Casket, 
and the Gland plates we can select the important fac¬ 
tors in Teutonic annor. For defence, coat of moil, shield 
and iiclmet: for attack, spear, sword, knife (seax) and 
sometimes bow and arrows. There Ls a panel of the 
Franks Casket depicting Kgil, the Arclier; and we find 
references in Beotoulf to the use of the bow.^ In the 
Battle of Maldott bows and arrows were used, but such 
are rarely found in the graves. Bows of course w'ould 
generally disappear as they were made of wood. 

References in Beowulf give us the same Infortuatlon 
about the general eC|uipmeut of a warrior.* We are told 
the warriors who slept in the luill Hcorot before the 
coming of Grendel’s mother placed their shields at tlieir 
heads, and over their sleeping benches their lofty hel¬ 
mets, chainmail corselets and might}' war shafts. It 

* Ct*. ill* ISommiw bAbit uf Biviag t pci nsine t« • in^tor ear tmlaj; 
uiJ the iidiir tytsheia painVdd w tU vcluda «r the Britith ia6 
Ancncwi tow dufing Ihft trar. 

• Cp. Sftricv// teisr aod f. trsS /bm-hiMd. 

*Cp- 0. leu i. uid ]i41 ff. 
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was their to be tUways prepared. On the other 

luind. a detaUed aecouiit of a ehieftain’s outfit iududea 
not only the above but the very important weapon, the 
sword. This was the weapon that w'as used by Byrht- 
noth, the leader at HaldoHj in the tenth century, to 
defend htinself. 

Abmor; Thk Coeselet 

Two of these pieces of armor are exceedingly rare not 
only in Anglo-Saxon grui'es hnt in Teutonic burials, 
elsewhere in Europe, viz, the corselet and the helmet: 
but they are frequently mentioned in Old English 
heroic verse, Beowulf's own maii-shirt was said to be 
made by Welnnd, the sui»i--smilh of the north, and he 
told Urothgar when about to risk his life that if lie is 
killed his '‘best of battle dresses" inherited from his 
gmndfalhcr, ia to be given to his kinsman and lord,* 
In at least cine other poem * we are told the corselet in 
use is an heirloom and it muy Eie £Uggesteil that this is 
one of the reasons for scarcity in the graves. 

From the epitliets used in Beotcutf we can infer some 
were sperially made to protect the upper part of the 
body {breost-mt), and some were clearly made of inter¬ 
twined iron rings {hoiid-loc^, Itojuium gebroden ). 
Stjema has illustrated the wiiy such rings are linked in 
Scuiidlnavian corKclels. In the Copenhagen Museum 
shirts-of-mail of the very early Heroic Age were made 
of B3 many ns twenty-thousand tings. In Engl mid, 
there was some chain work found at Benly Grange, 
Derbyshire, hut it is not certain that they ticto n gwl to 
n corselet. 

* Cip, BmnJf 1.4S5. 

*Cp. H'alilfT, t IS, 
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It. is clear iroin JVlr Phillips's excellent chart* of the 
contents of the Sutton Hoo buriiU that there were two 
heaps of cliiiin rings in the grave, one belonging to a 
cauldron for hanging and the other, found under the 
small silver dish and near the axe, to a warrior's shirl- 
of-iii&ii. The latter I esaniined m,vself though it has 
nut yet been treated by the British Museum luboratoiy 
experts. In its present condition, one is not able to 
make ilcduetious about the size or forging of tlu: links 
though the rUiglo-Saxon poet hm epithets which might 
cast light on these. In another poem wc are told Wol- 
dere's corselet is Imtideil down from jElfhere, magnifi¬ 
cent, ,'tdorned with gold and geaptifhJ 

Let ua next see how the artist has depicted tlds kind 
of armor. On the Franks Casket* of live sevenUv cen¬ 
tury, there seems to he a definite technique for repre¬ 
senting chain-mail itiid it shows clearly that sometimes 
the whole miiD is chid in it, and sometimes only part of 
him. But it is quite dear that some of these fighters 
ore not clad in mail at all. They seem to wear the 
dioracteristlc tonic wdth sleeves, a tunic that may be 
compared with Qic male garnieul in tlie picture of the 
Halberstndt Diptych. Warriors clad in tunics are dear¬ 
est in the left section of tlic pictures, for other figures 
are ivrapped in the diumcteristk matitln. In Swedish 
graves of the sixth and foUatvIng CGnturies at Vendel, 
rpptand, where armor excavated coincides in descrip- 

FUlf XXI, 

* Cft. i. tff, I Iflike to moan lOkt info hamJai 

loffrtiirj ba|4 It h td M 

a j^iR ia ill icli££i4^ etc, Iti rntmin^ he iadkftt«d tbui, mlhee U ar 
n L t qpirwdi of a mkL|a ud domtit'iinb af a fortf Cp. Old No™ 

Siaould tbe Mg havv pe»l trth} Thu mwtyt b iIm il^Tibed u twp- 

•Cp. Pl^Us 3C 
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lion witli B^QWtilf m ah imprcsisive wnyi the helmets 
are often decorated vTilh thin metal plates on which 
warriors are depicted in worfiariiess * The Lreatment of 
tile mail-shirt of some of thj?sc figures recalls that oa 
the Franks Casket, allowing for the fact tlml one b In 
metali the other in ivory* But it is also clear that some 
of these armed figures ore clad in a diilerent kind of 
tunic which has decorated ** (or reinforced) shoulder 
pieces and borders and are not m chidn-maii. We am 
see from the picture of one of the four \%'GlUknown 
bron:2e plates from Torslnnrla, Oliini] (Sweden) ** armed 
warriors in similar equipment j while other bronze plates 
show the hero, in a garb treated in the same way ns the 
arliKt has <lepkted animaJ skins^ on the jamg. plates* 
;Vnd we should remember Ihtit m Old Norse ver^c we 
are told tliat the warriors, !>erserkers, are called wolf- 
toaLSi*" and wear the skins of wild beasts^ One jlnglo- 
Saxoii poet sings: '"But here they arc bearing tlieir 
gear forw^ardst arrows are whii5Liiugt the greycoal-of- 
mail clanks, the buckler resoimihs; shield echoes back 
the dash of the si>ear/" . . * and I liave taken " grey¬ 
coat” to be coat-of-maiJ paroJld with the two olber 
epithets, though it may also be, as in the Battle of 
Brumtnburh, " that grey beast> the wolf in the forest/' 
who is part of tile traditiomd group of lieosts waiting 
for Uie slaughtered in Ihc battle. 

*Cp. bUr tiDlci Dd ibit button Hoo d«p«. Oupts T bdjM, 

Cp- trnloh un t.br Sytloi^ lion 9U 

IX. 

^ Cp* tiue butt pf ItfiiroIJ FulrhiiRnt i vt Kinit 

irJui «rtoUi * wiJfeHflU W called ^bl Ikv bliiicHtv ilikya la lialtl 0 ^'^ 

^ Cp. Uiie pcNcm fraflciaii Finn U. and Q: 

Ac hrr fvrtk hmik, fagi^ 
ypflttk phlAtfiuIu 

fcj/Ll ftfjtr uncfw^h. 
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The HELifE^ 

We mtty quote here also a few liuea Irani Bmvmli 
which are word pictures correspondiiig in a remorkabte 
way to these engraved plates. In translation** they 
run; ** Above their cheek-guards shone hoar-images 
gilded, shining and tempered — the savage boar kept 
watch over the fierce hearted,” Wliether with a boar- 
crest or no, like the chain-mail the behuet is rarely 
fotmd in the graves; but also like the ctiain-miiil it is 
referred to sevend times in Anglo-Saxon verse. More¬ 
over^ apart from mcidental allusion, we liave a detailed 
description of the hero's own helmet which shows how 
very costly and beautifully made such helmets can be. 

But the i l i tn i ri g helmet protected his head ... adonicd with goltl, 
enorcLid with fOEtd tnetol haiub u in the days of old it had beeu 
tRwle by iht weapon-srnith. decoratal marvellously and act round 
with ^guiea of bcMira «o that after, bo sword or botUo-blode cadd 
ever cut through it.^* 

The "'regal metal bands” tnciitiaried here are clearly 
endorsei] in the competsitiou of the Swedish helmets 
which as already mentioned have thin metal plates 
rivetted to them for decoration. *' Blade has to come 


Cp, Btmtvif U, 30® its 

Enfoftie Mskftum 

tftr prttcfr* 

fnk entd fffrkioTd,—Jrfhvmtlt kr^ild 

Mti ti» piettipe ct tt» 0km] 

Cp. 

me tm hwttm ktlm hafri^ 


- - ' iww# 

bf/tra^m frraKTnjnvtn^ Mtpi Am fyrnd&pwm 
toEirAr# itiorrna miiIA. H4tAi^n temdr, 
bwtt* ikm kme mg 

brvmd nt birndomteag mw mrnhtm. 
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qp against helmet in the battle,” says an Anglu-Saxmi 
proverb/* Proverbial nnoarks are essentiotly practical 
and just as the technical term mnd^’ is deftned exactly 
in proverbial lore, so probably here we may liave a 
reference to a special part of the helmet also which 
resists the sword cut/* viz. “ the rib strengthened with 
metal strips uud called wala, which guards the heroes 
head above so tliat uo sword ... can injure it severely.” 
This is welt represented in the picture of a Tecunstmeted 
helmet from Veadel. 

Here too archaeology supjrorts literature and we 
may compare not only the Oland metal plates, but the 
helmet framework found at Bcnty Grange, Derbyshire, 
where a nose-piece is evident, Tlie fragments of the 
Sutton Hoo helmet are not yet on view at present 
writing imd we must wait to see how far Anglo-Saxon 
poetic details hitherto explained by early Swedish finds 
will be confirmed by ilie Sutton Moo objects of seventh- 
century England, The prelinimary report says: ** it had 
been smashed: tlie headpiece tt'as of iron: tliere were 
two applied ridge pieces of bronze passing over the 
crown ,. , and from ear to ear. It had certain deco¬ 
ration especially a cast bronze face--pieco. From the 
presence of gold tlie helmet may have )>een gilt."” 

The Sunaii 

The Teutonic shield was usually a circular wooden 
disc with a hole m the centre covered by a hollow 

^ Cp- Cctfloh Onfimic Vtraii L 111. 

iionJ ift tbkt wlunJi prolccLi tlif! uid tfiqi is wp 

thr bM of ft ihWIiL 

**Cpr ftnd FUle XV. 

^ Thm il 1 f^^lUErm XX |IS40)^ A iDdautrtlL'tkm llu; bflnici 

Difty HDW (1944> be w&ss m tbe Moicaia. 
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tn^i^ boss with u hamllebar soross It and riveted to 
k by means of tiny rivets. From gm%^ jEnds the shape 
of the -:krkgIo-Saj£OB boss seems to have been standard¬ 
ized: the wooden pari would rmturidly disappear in 
the grovea. Tlie names given in Anglo-Sa^ton verse 
show' dearly varicns churaeteri sties of the shield^ vi^, 
^wc>oden shieLd) i lind (made of limewoodj l 
rand^ (tlie boss) etc^ We know the wooden dise was 
very thin« for riv^ets riveting the boss onto it are about 
% indj thidkj no thicker than the Kingston Brooch: 
its utility In defence^ Qierefore, must have been largely 
due to skill in nunupuJation. It was no Muginot line^* 
defence. We are told in the Njall Saga^ Chapter XXJ^ 
that the hero Gunnarr^ when attacked^ gav^e the shieSd 
such a twist that the spearhead broke ofi short at the 
socket. It is the thinness of the Anglo-Saxon warbi>ard 
which best explains a fight in the imtlle of itahlon 
between the leader Byrhtnotli and a Norae pimte. The 
verse runs m tran^ietlon;— ^ 

Then lic3 4l]evcd u'ltlt hii (wbiaa spf^r stvde hi him 

piercing fcus tTilu wArbcuifKi), so litat thf Trixulcti gJimfL inapped 
Kyd lie iluvtred the j^peAr-paLnL ad LJi4t tl gpfftllig 

unit DDtf 

L the x^king fipcar-point |>enctrated Byrhtnoth'a 
wooden shield because he was not quite deft enough 
to prevent it and so he was wounded* Partly in unger 
at thisr and portly in paJn he fhoved the sludd so 
furiously that he dashed the broken shaft and Hpeor^ 
pK>mt out of the wound. 

3Iatdam IM ami ijf?; 

rAoit pr|4^a fAcrf m icisf fa b<FTT< 

Aad Wmt mpwM r&fDi 4xf rjma^ anjPM. 
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Esammation of one of the plates on a Vendel helmet 
grave No. 14, shows a shield pierced through by the 
spear point and the shaft buckling up in the process. 
The arthd has put in a second buckled up spciir-shaft 
through the corselet perhaps to complete tlie design. 

From lack of reference to specially fine shields in ifac 
first pari of Bfoundf it seems that the hem carried the 
normal Teutonic war board. When fighting against the 
dragon, however, he Jiod one made of iron to with¬ 
stand tlic Homes of the monster. But re know from a 
Swedish example and now from Sutton Hoo,*^ that the 
shield can be as magnificent an object as the IieJmet or 
tJie sword, We shall no longer have to refer to tliat 
found in grave No. 11 at (Uppland) " to appre¬ 

ciate its possibilities. But tbe shield does not kindle 
the imagination of the poet in lieoumlf as do the helmet 
and sw'ord; for full poetic Ireatmeut of the “heroic” 
shield we have to go to the Mediterroneim, to Homer. 

The Spear 

We next come to the weapons of attack: spear, knife 
and sword. 'Hie spear like the shield is made of wood 
nnd iron, the wood rotting aivay m the graves but the 
original length of the wooden shaft being knan'n by 
tlie position of the spear point at the corpse's head, 
and the ferrule at its feeL The spear was the main 
weapon of the warrior and was used for close fighting 
and hurling, according lo the size of the sjjear point 
and shaft. Descriptions in Old English verse sometimes 
refer to one and somctiniHSS to the other kind. The hero 

® Cp, ihf pktwv cif iliE liEJjtLeE is td. Ft- 

** Cp. AtttiQnii^ lim} . 

** SljiTnta, £i«a^* on f3. 
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Beowulf once used biubed spear^beadd when attacking 
a monster in the haunted mere. 

TiiE Seax (ojt Knife) anu thi: Swoan 

The knife Is a very important weapon and a very old 
one, older than the sword. Its medieval and modem 
counterpart are the dirk and cutlass. It was worn in 
the belt, and earned often bj women ns well ns by men. 
The Angto-Soxon name for it was seat (the archaeolo¬ 
gists call it scitunaseax), and it Itas been si^gnjsted that 
like the Indian Goorka's fatkri it was the Saxon indige¬ 
nous weapon, origuialiy made of stone. It is of course 
much smaller than the sword, single edged and thick¬ 
ened on the bliint-edgod side. It w'as very' much iwinted 
and with a snaall handle. It wns made for stabbing. 
There is an interesting change over bclw'een seax and 
sword in Ute hgbting that takes place in B&oumif, 
There is no doubt that the alfections of the ^loet lie 
with the sword; and yet it is oot the sword** of Beo¬ 
wulf that finally kills the dragotd Bui it is the sword 
which is tile heroV weapon and it was this weapon that 
irradiated all the glamor of chivalry round it in the 
^liddlc Ages. There is no less warmth of feeling when 
the Beowulf poet deals with "Ilrunting” or the giant 
sword under the mere or with “ N^gling.” True, there 
are two kinds of swords in the literature of the vknglo- 
Saxon J*efiod. The ordinary sw'ord, about thirty-six 
indies long, was double-edged,, not very pointed, with 
one gimrd, and, in later Anglo-Saxon times, a cocked 
hat pouimcl. But in Beotru// and other early Old Eng¬ 
lish verse there are extraordinary' swords menttoned. 

P, E. Offie* bf Thjrlb in H«vkv £Dcl]slt 

SuuLa Xin. 
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Xijc diAmctcristics tiitributcd to jirc sot p^culi&f 
to Angto^ayoo poetry but are very striking:, TLey are 
almost aU of tliem satned, Sigurtkr’s srrord was called 
Gram; Waldhen* 5 Similar named swords are 

found in the Sagas: Grettir’s was called JokulannttL 
They are heir looms and their origin is mysteriaus, 
Mirtumng * was said to have been made by WclantL 
They are very large and strong. We recall how in 
the German Siegfried legend only Siegfried 
could forge a sword (out of the sherds of lus father's) 
which would be strong enough for him. Often and again 
it was said of such blades that they did not fail heroes 
in the battle. The Anglo-Saxons were famed for their 
smiths w'ork and a swutd blade rightly forged was a 
great treasure.** liut the blades of these special swords 
had alt been damascened, L e. they had been treated in 
such a way as to have a wavy pattern on the blade. 
Such blades are very common in the Denmark finds of 
the hfigratron Period, hut not a single one has been 
found in tlie United Kingdom. These early examples 
were made by the Homans and have the Koman stamp 
on them. If the process were not really understood in 
the North, it was understanrlubJe tlmt they should be 
Uiought to be forged by giants or dwnrfs. It is with 
reference to these blades that the poet uses the terms 
icyrrn/(i//,“ (decorated with serpentine shapes) t aterta- 
nnmfa/t, (decorated witlt Iwigdihe patteroO, from tlie 
use of acid on the blade; and wtpg firurd,** (wavy 

*■ ir ■ mifotO WW! not wisU IotiiibJ U. licsid tip m Ihc ntiOille «r 

; ■» we *rt Iflid lUd bmppen. in Ux Sasn. JXef«a liaij Ui iton 

^tiqj. ud bepd e-wonn stulgLl noMs iierciv tJtey iisijii iMnlkiac, 

”Cp. ItVmtimm lah MijirAlmo fona cnemvod tin itau]' Tkt 
n'aadfttf Lee. 

"Cp, Old Nmsp v«vr ud Old Cnetnb S/Opdnnndf. 
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sword). Cttsaiodotiis Qie historinn gives an excellent 
description of such blades when his maalei Theodoric 
King of ihe Gotha received a gift of awortls. 

So slmrp (wid be) tluit thify wUl cut otbift itespjiui: *> bright 
tliftt U»ey reflect with a. iort of iroti light the ffl« of the bcliolA* 

. , . « evenly hjmJ keenly *« the edg** forS«l that they do not 
^ made by the flic but by fifCJ betw«u tba« are hol¬ 

lows and beautiful greoves wliieh appear like inahni- Theae melee 
such varied shadows tliglil and ihitde) that vua believe the 
ahiiiing nietd to be tnkhl with ilifferenl colon. 

The picture of the sword from Sweden" (Ultima, 
Uppliind) coincides closely with the descriptions in 
Beouruif, Notice that it has two straight guards wluoh 
show interlaced work and an elnboralely mhiid pommel. 
Such words as atceord {treasure sword), 

geatoiic (splendid), ttrmtfic (curiously made), tvreoth- 
enhili (hilt mlaid with intcrlaoe pattern), ffoWe 
rede and ffylden hdt would all be illustrated by this 
sword. I shall deal with other technical but more 
ambiguous terms later in thi-s chapter, 

What about ihe sword of Sutton Hoo? Its length is 
t feet 8^^ mches, it bus two guards and a character- 
igticallj' shaped pommel cap, beautifully decorated with 
doLtonnu work, garnet and gold. The rivets are orna¬ 
mented with licuded gold wire; all the workimuwhip is 
good. The grip ol tills sword has some thin plates of 
gold filigree attached lo it, with linked spiral patteni 
tinrl lierring-bone work. The scabbard in which the 
blade is exhibited has applied Lo it aide by aide near 
the lop two exquisitely made gold buttons in garnet 
doisonne," while it is clear that two elegantly designed 

*'Cp, n»te XVI, _ 

■* Cp. IX, tlur chT iWa iwerd oi the wmigr on Wt bob- 

det^ kindjx iuppSTfaed bjr Brittfh u gmml wu wA mi 

rfhlhitinn. 
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dat-topped pyrumlJal goEd motmls witli slotted bases 
were attadied orij^nally to the sword knot.. Kound the 
cliape of tlie stabbnrd was wrapped some cloth. 

I fiod on enquiry lEiet the blade is not damaseened, 
nor is there any sign of a " ring in Ibe liilt.” 1 mtist 
make brief mention of such s^^'ords, culled by the Anglo- 
Saxon poet bring-mccl and fetel'hitt, and described by 
the Norse poets as '■ hringr er i bjalti'' (ring is in the 
hiit)There are two types of sudi swords, and us they 
can Eve dated they are important when they have lite¬ 
rary* connexioi]: one l>'pe has a loose ring atlaehed to 
a firmed one on tlie iiommch tbe other lias the loose ring 
filled up and appearing as a btdge on the pomineh 
There arc a number extant, but four with the loose 
ring have )>een found hj England only, all in Kent, 
Vendel (Sweden) gives us examples of the fixed ring 
type, which is reckoned typologically later in date. 
On die Olsnd plates the cralbrnmn allows the fillcd-in 
ring-sword. The epithet hi makes rlear that 

the poet knew this type of weapon, and it was tlierc- 
forc with the greatcsl interest that I learnt from Mr 
Bruce Mitford, of the British ^lusetim, that althuugh 
the above swowl had no sign of a ring there was found 
in the grave a ringcost solid in one piece uilh its pm.*' 
This was apparently detached from a seexmd sword of 
whiclt there was no trace in the grave. The fillcd-in 
ring was just an independent fragment. 


**Cp. St]cmx, op. «iU wbo lUtf* that wch bcFcNf u a 
traitjr fw<i«d* found m variota Ettrataa muulriei. Tha olilmt, «itb«ut 
the linf, aiu filth aentui?. In iha *cv«nth oeatujy i onall lowc tiBS 

Thu by ih< And af the 

mx\h ccnliny uvil incmKi hi hh. Th^ir toverm iU^D-4d4i \ D« 


6 
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The Hose 

At Sutton Hoo another object U pspeciElIy sssodiited 
with the wrcnpons, tbc Hone or Whetstone. 1 have not 
come across one before in a grave but they are not 
apparently uncommon. Howes'er, none of them are 
longer Qian a foot and very little stouter than half an 
inch. JJul this ^^’hetst<^le is the length of nn average 
sized woman’s arm and of corresponding weight. More¬ 
over it lias unique decoration. Its ends are painted red 
and ns you sec from the jiidure are carved into a 
rounded dmpe enclosed in bronze clasps, which in their 
turn supfiort two shallow bowls of bronze. One of tiiese 
is missing. Next to these on each of the four sides, top 
and bottom, is carved & human beartlod head. Its size 
and ornament suggest that it may imve ceremnaiid 
significance.*' 

Titx Roval Staxdabo 

To approach the subject of tlib section from a diiler- 
cnl angle, there are certain descriptions, in 
of one object which might well Itud a counterpart in 
Anglo-Saxon grave finds; but until the Sutton Hoo dig, 
I have not heard mention of it except from references 
in literatnre. I refer to the object called by the 
nrcliaeologbits, naiubeau or lamp-stand. I quote the 
description given in Aniiquityi " 

louDoltuLdy »t tlie tool of flie inner Mile of the chamber wall Uy 
■ lone inui object in the form of a bar with its tower mil palntKl 
like a tailinn spike. Tfae top end eimitd mi equol-enned cross nt 


-• Cp. Plate XXV, 

**Cp.P)«le xxvni mJ Aedvoilv (Mveh laM), r- H. Tbe Amtw 

tfuantt JeimtaJ XX, p. Hill «■() Britah ilutra'm tiuawUtiy Xtit, p. t19. 
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Hsbt iiu^» to ihit Imu* rA£ji of tiic four codi at thi^ oos lifivuijg 
4 diN^orntion m Lte form of tibc head lUid llunui of a hull{?^. 
Eleven hidm from th^ feolufie Uie biir pmsxd through a sqtinTC 
Lron tnime* lilfio al tijdJt aiii'l^s to it- The ftimr oonitn of tiib 
wcTv demraied with bkote huilj* linuii^ ajid llie frame wa? Ehed 
m wiUi a syilcm of Irmi ban pArallcil In iii edges aU Imir «ide9. 

Were not sraatki^ ihal the frame liad bam BiTp|H>rled Ly 
staya wliich |ias£ed frcuri Lbe under sided of the eomera ilo^rn to 
Lhi- bar some 1 ft, S In. below# Irul thh |mri uf ihc object wa* 
tioiUy preserved, 

r nuw Jeani Lhat the Biitisli My^uiu labciratory 
irould ptjxee on itie top of this object it broitastr stag 
figure" on an iron ring, put originally m\h the tineSasal- 
fled finds. 

I venture to suggest that this object may Ijc nil thnl 
h left of llie royal biiniier (Old English Pour 

times is sudi luv object mentioned m hmifrulj.^* Iii 
particular v?e note there ^va3 a banner in Scyld s funenU 
ship: “Higli over hut huHii lliey hubted his stnndard, 
a liannef all of gold." Bcot^utf giv<ai " a decomted 
kilted banner"** as a gift f,mentioned twice)i and 
Hygdac is said to have protected himself under sudi 
a one, Uc^ribing the trensurea of llic dragon-hoard 
(which was in a mound) the poet writes: — 

Hi? gloncxr too frit on a goliPwovt baaner 
o'er th^ hc^t, of Imadlwoik itobtifist^ 

** WliiEQ c£tt£mnin£ thn object fof UiP fiot IslW la I iEij^^od to 
Mr Drue* of the Btitkb Muspcuid |})jU IhioiLcIi rupportiUif lite¬ 
rary evident I Jud|;viJ it ww not » ^ bat m "" iUndiird.* 

1 awi ihcit ^VM 1^ ehovc Infarmolinii ml wjw tod Ual AH in 

the Ulifttrstcd Loudon Neyra {July i|, iSu) wu vci-y fimllAT in tliSi. 
1 am ikalbniC with the ftomlnfd m b the lortbf^mbg 

vditm m fautinr of Titifrf^ IL M. dludHijck. 

^*Cp. IImrJ; ir.47fr- l and t ei4i. f.iiirjs nad 117«7 ff. 

" Line cmda In hiS. Ailfa fsjqhiir'. tluA Mmi te no 

oeed RDif tor ettrotidufkin lo hddr. 
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lyrilHantly braidered: to bright itt gileiutit 
£ll tlie cortli-Rtior 1ie cully taw 
bDcl viewed all tbuc 

Wc know how in battle and on other occasions a banner 
is u special sign of royalty/^ The fact tliut the bar of 
this object was pointed indicatca tiiat it could be erected 
whenever needed. The material if there were any would, 
of course, have <lccftj^ and disappeared, but w’c muy 
note here that in one reference in Jleowulf we have the 
phrase eafor hmjodsegn (boar-head banner). The heads 
on the Sutton Hoo object seen) to have horns and tlie 
boor wjLs a (Uvioe symbol which wc know was used 
on helmets. Moreover we know Uiat different animals 
are used as scymbols on early biinnerB, We may recall 
the Scandinavian **raven banner'* desciibed in the 
Anelo-Saxoti history of the Norse invasion. U Is with 
all these tx>lnts in mmd that I have called thb section, 
The Itoyal Standard. 


Testcal 

I shall next deal with textual obsctmtics and seek to 
show how by concentrating literary, linguistic and 
arnhaeotogicai maieriat on the pTobletna we are more 
likely to get a Eolution. 

Sury/jm km riimiikji ndijfH^hlEn 

flffr ksnLtt. Hunf, 

tAum Ititma 

tAast k* I'Acmui ^ffgifdn Tin'fii fr, 

iprmt l?. K707fl. 

Hie twuUim ^ pr^oerq. l^ihojrrwffim- nay cu^ m\ be 
M* ihe •Ifpitlirt th Old! il bftEii tfiKd for putfti upvdMiy for 

ihr In UtQ Aft r^rLibJy ihu bniLUen wn otted *tnvm 

by wDinenT bat llik u mrt the DqJjr pombte fprcn of mblnq- 
** Elmf. L IXS; KiWiu 4L5i'i ami 17^ Mud JmdHJk L S3B. 
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First, there U n. senteiKe in /tewwrii/, 1.401, thwt 
on heotho atod.'’ The contest indicates that BeownU 
and bis band of warriors enter Ilrotligar*s ball till he 
(lleovmlf) stood on “something.” \Miat does heoiko 
mennl* It apparently only occurs in one other place** 
in Old English verse and there loo the meaning is am* 
biguous. And so editors emend to heortho. At onre 
comparative UtcrtiTy evidence is helpful. In an Old 
Norse poem of ripe age we arc told that Olliin as u 
typical stronger in a half insisted on speaking from the 
hearth, i.e. the central space in the hall wlierc the fire 
ftras made. Froni the shape of these halls, wc know 
that the high scat was placed opposite the fire In the 
centre, and tiicre a guest would naturally go. That this 
waa the position of the hearth even in the Viking Age 
is clear from our picture of the Trelleborg esoavatlona,** 
Id other Heroic Ages too we learn a similar cnslom 
prevailed, for Odysseus went as a stranger to the hall 
of Nausieaa’s parents and went straight to the hcarthi 
Such dU^r.'^e evidence ennljlcs us to understand the 
sentence in fieowitlf and jus Lilies emendation. 

Secondly, there Is a statement in Heoiffttlft f. HtS. 
guthrinc aitUdi, Thb is part of the desetiplion of the 
burning of Biucf and other warriors in the fighting with 
Finn. If we take the sentence os it stands with astah 
uitransitlve, the sentence would menu ‘‘the warrior 
ascended." But most editors want to take it as paraltel 
to the Norse “ft bal atigi** fmoiint ont*i the funeral 
pyre)* Wp may noie, however, that in line 1100 the 
warrior hud already been placed on liie pyre. From 

** C|^. SVni Sitompf/, •rilEtrd Ft. IvJMiicr, eiHf to 1 -W3+. 

Cp. FliLn Xlrlll utcl MTivh by Ftiul Xp(t!uEKf+ IcctliclMitg: pfut £r9 

ifiigTi.vTi'E£]4pcr ■ 
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<[ejcnptbti?« however, of the bumbg of the dead with 
all the details of the rituiil, and from literary desenp- 
tlooa T would suggest that we have here a simple state¬ 
ment " ^the spirit of the) warrior soared aloft and we 
may compare tlic statcuieiit In the Vnglingasuga that 
the Iiigher the smoke reached up aloft, the more em¬ 
ailed in heaven would he be who wxi hunit there/' 
Such on interpretation would make the hemistich in 
line 31do eapcdally significant, hcofon roee smatg (the 
heaven swnilowed up the smoke). 

Third, I would take three phrases which belong to¬ 
gether, viz, ff. and 033. The first runs in 

Iranslalion: “ he went to the hall, stood on the ' stapei,* 
gazed up at the steep roof, decked witi) gold and at 
Grenders Imnd." This describes the position taken np 
by Ilrothgar when he comes to eec Grcndel’s hand set 
up for all men l« btliold, 'Fhe quesllnn always asked is 
"Wliere did he stand, inside or outside the hall?" Tf 
"stapol" means a pillar (neoioidj f.STlS) then lie 
stood inside iinfl looked up into the open timbered roof 
where the hand of teirlSc size had been placed- Pillars 
run down each side of the herohr hall as can lie seen in 
the Trellehorg plan. Two other phruses are useful here? 
f. 033, when the noblei} saw the hand, ofrr Aeaniu; hrof 
(with the accu^tive) airrosn the lofty roof, 1. e. up in 
the open-timbered tonf; and secondly, 1. 83D, where we 
have " tinder geapnc Aro/” (under tlie spreading roof- 
In**:) - 

The ililhculty In sudi interiiretation lies in the phrase 
on tUipole which we c?cpcct to mean "on the piltnr” 
1 knotv of no exceptioiia] or archaic use of " on" which 
could support the above tmusliiUon, The meaning of 
ihc Old Nurse prrporition e however, is sometimes 
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nearby,” Ha* Old English on ever been affected by 
ibis? Does this mean then ** stood nearby tile piltiir”? 
^V« knon- from the sagas that there was a social ritual 
in the arrangement of the seating near the different 
pillars, and vve also know that in the Greek Heroic Age 
Penelope, when she appears form ally before her suitors, 
stands by the pillar of the wdhbuilt hall. Could this 
be part of tlic etiquette of Hrothgnr's hall? All these 
various types of information would in my opinion jusli^ 
nn answer to the original question asked, viz, that 
Hrothgnr was inside the hall when he looked on Grendel’s 
hand/* 

Sometimes, to turn to another difficulty. aJlcmative 
translations offer themselves according to whidi type 
of infornmtion the student chooses. Alid mvindjim for 
instance, when describing how a sw-ord is bandied, 
literally means "with the hands." Is it. however, a 
generic dative? When we remember the size of these 
extraordinary swords and how they required great 
strength in thdr handling, we should probably infer 
that the phrase is to be translated literally. Here 
archaeology makes dear which solution it is best to 
choose. 

To take up another point:—just as in New English 
words like rirtg can have half-a-dozen different mean¬ 
ings, so in Old EngUsb, the words hring and beag can 
mean difTerent things, vis. finger-ring, arm-ring, neck- 
ring, coronet, battle-corset, the cui^'cd figurehead of a 
ship, and lastly, ring money. Often, it is true, there is 
an epilltct added w'hich makes dear which ring is meant. 
But sometimes the context sheds less light and tlien 
comparison with the object itself is of great value. 

IkEa^Eier'i L bUtL 
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The focusuif of all types of uilorRmtioD op out prob- 
fcm undoubtedly helps the understanding of techni¬ 
calities. Very often it is just the description from every 
point of view that gives the e::act meaning. In the 
important account of the helmet in Beotpuli (f. 1(130 
and f.l44B) the word walan (emended to ten/o) is 
cleared up by this very method. This object, as we 
have noticed, offered protection to the head from out¬ 
side. Etymologically it is cognate with Old Norse vdfr 
(a rod). In Old English the word con mean a ridge of 
land, a horse's collar, the string course of a basket, 
even a ridge on the tioe. maj’ compare the New 
English weal or wale. There is, as already noticed, an 
excellenl cvamplc of a helmet in Stocklmlm museum 
with n pronounced “wala,” a rolled head protectfon 
coming from the back over the top to the forehead. 

^Ve may idso consider here the epithet (Cirem be- 
icunden (set round with wires); this seenas to describe 
a process very popular in .^Vnglo-Saxon jewel work, i. e. 
dligree already described.^^ In Old Norse the tenn for 
this is yjrO'r'irA'f. Old Eiigitsli lerV is very commonly 
used for pattern on all sorts of metal objects, and for 
manuscript work os well. And we coo see the filigree 
pattern found on metal imitated on vellum by the 
scribe. 

In addition to plirases already dealt with in 
there is a phrase a)>out the helmet in anoLber poem 
which illustrates yel another approach to this decipher¬ 
ing of textual dilliculty. In the poem, Gen^su ii, 1, 
the Txict writes that the devils messenger fastened on 
his head his hteleth helm (i.c. lit. warrior helmet). 
This is not known from Anglo-Saxon tradition and as 


Plite :tni. 
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Kloeber stjggests must represent a, inisimderstanding 
of an Old Saxon adjective. The Heliand has heUth- 
helm {cp. Old English kccloiii and verb /leian, to hide), 
The phrase would llierefore seem to mean a heUnet 
hiding the wearer or making him invisible just as did 
the Tam Kappe of Siegfried, the Gcnnaii hero. Here 
it is comparative linguistic evidence that has helped us 
to understand an obscure word.** 


*‘Cp. Tlv l^tcf Geuu, bgr Fr. ElMb«r aa3»i oofe t-Mi. 
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A SHIP-BURL\L IN SEVEXTH-CE>mJRY 
ENGL,IXD 

^The SuLtdn Udq Excavations and CxafIsmanship) 
IxTROnurroiiY 

1 fc«l [ would like to be^ this chapter by {pving 
you some idea of the personal thrill and eaettement that 
seized upon tltosc of us who were present at the excava¬ 
tion in Suffolk of a ship-hurial utarty thirteen hundred 
years old. It was in July, tflSO (about six weeks before 
War was declarc<l), I was staying in Loudon in my club 
preparatory to taking my mother away for a holiday 
when the (London) Times announced the find, I could 
see at once how important it was! I thought; '^I'm off 
at once to tsuffolk! ” It was soon arranged and we has¬ 
tened away 1^' car. But even then I was too late to see 
the precious objects buried In the center of tlie ship. 
So before I go on with my own eatperienees 1 will tiuote 
those of Mr Crawford of the Ordnance Survey who was 
present during the week most of LIlc ^nve goods were 
fotmd, 

As VK wateliKl emercttjg (iB3!y linm tbe eartb things that we saw 
were unique, «c tell ihqt *t w«t present the unt-dtmg of 
Itiktorv, sniJ tlisl the bistoir of our own Hwntry. Tlicre were 
icreat tcnaietiU Ihet huh; of lu wh* whb present will ever forart 
—inch as the mUog of the jiitirer ]i|«te ... The fisiTing of the 
t(e)d dlnips w*s another wontkrlia momeaL Aa always with gold 
ohiceta, they wne in perfect oondition. without spot or tarnlah. 
They are unique . , • The wime eveniag there came as a fitting 
climax to a crowded day what ww pcihsju the tncKit uneipeclcd 
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ij'F aO, For «me days wp IiaJ bccii ftii:ti^cd by M tamjs- 
bxbi}f patcli of |Mrph^ sure borbbi^jtr of silver. It dcvtlopc^d 
into n dijnflf^^bipod Jtinip whic^ Gfiote* midpfCrtiL lend pljacwf 

na & EUL-c tray* * * , WIifu at lauil lie liftnl Lbo top we iftW A bright 
iilver boiiip bjiae tipwimdtfi lu perfect cDmlitiDn oiid tltider ttia wo* 
yirt anallier bowL In all^ oigbt were Llim inieoVcrt<i,* 

To relum to loy own expericiicc: by tins time I h«d 
arrivMl, Llie getieral outline of the sliiit Imd beon escs- 
vated. ^Micn I reached Stitton IIoo Heath it was u 
loveiy, sunshiny day, Llie excavated mound* stood 
sjihouetted against the blue sky (you can see from the 
picture about how much carili had to be removed), 
The ship with its ribs, clinker nails and beautiful 
poiiitet] prow lay open to my gaze in Its Lfcnch. I tvas 
Irresistibly reminded of some Old EingUsh poetic words: 
SfF^eap nacit and sidfarthmed ^dp, and ngain, bujidea 
afe/na anti uWu bitndame. The excavators were hard 
at work on her; there were several tilings they still had 
to find out. IIa<l she carried n sail? Wlial about her 
keel? How had site been rowed, by rowlocks or thole 
pins? WImt was her steering apfioratus like? flow did 
she compare with Scandinavian ships, wJiich had been 
the first ships sailing the northern seas to be found in 
excavation P 

You can imagine how* carefully the excavators had 
to work on a sandy soil, All sorts of precaiitiutis were 
taken lo avert the tumbling in of the whole trench. 
You can set, indeed, in the picliirc that on the port 

’ Cv (MHcb laio), To Ilia Bnd to Iht Britith Mmmm 

Qtiarittfjf Xm.-t «t»(l ri# ioiTTTOil XX (IMS) nil wTileFnn 

Sutton tltw m iniJelilnl for nuterEiil Mil for wcluiqliipuil tlcihirttodo 
fmm it. Thrre b tbotllr to b* puUiillod, by the Tnistm of Ulir niilMll 
Mrarmn, o fuittier LooJl on n® C|«, 

*Cp. Fluto 1 ud XIK 
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Bidt some of tlic rib&liave been biti-keii by the worlaiven. 
Commander Hutchison, the ship expert, worked con- 
sUnlly with a pair of belJovrs and a dtist-pan and 
brush, and ao di^vered what be wanted to find oul# 
Ihe nature oi the steering gear attached to the stem, 
the thole pins and the fact tliat slie was not stepped for 
a mast to earry^ a sail. 

Before I turn to a more objective deBcriplion, T feel 
Umt BS I was one of the few people lucky enough to be 
present at tlic dig, I must poy tribute to the extra* 
ordinary core and skill with which It was carried out, 
at the same lime as 1 acknowledge with thanks some 
of the eiccJlent phott»graphi I am able to reproduce. 
My regret is lliat, as the Danes have done wdlh their 
Ladby ship, we did not undertake to make a ship 
museum in. sita, by throwing up a mound over the 
excavation, whidi iUelf could be glasicd over, so that 
at any rate for a while people could visit the site. Bui 
as Lime went on, the European situation worsened and 
probably this prevented full eotisideralirvit of this. 

Tfix Sits and the Ship 

The site of tlie sliip-burfnl lies eiglit miles from 
rpsw'ich, county town of Suffolk, and three from Wood- 
bridge, on a high piece of hi-alhlund. lOd feet above the 
<|uiot Biver Debcn. It was excavated in July and 
August 1030. The lanrj here l>e]onged to u Mrs Pretty 
and n I ready under her p<itronnge three out of the eleven 
mounds, in a group on the heath, had been excavated 
with no Tctj* interesting results. In 1930. however, she 
WHS prrstinded to Irave wlml was once the largest, 
opened up uiid in due course the Office of Works under- 
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look lilt' dig ^rith Mr C\ W, Pliiliips in charge. It was 
with bis kind consent that during a bcintiful week that 
stinuner 1 spent mir time there. Sutton tlealh, as .vxiu 
will see, has thickets of trees on it and is bracken- 
coveretL Uie soil is a ricli yellow grac'd sand. Our bor¬ 
row' had originaJTy covered the full 80* foot Jong funeral 
ship, but in the 1880’s had been ploughed across tlie 
end of the stern and so appeared to tie round. It lay 
south-east and north-west, the stem at the west end 
pointing to the Hlvcr Dcbcn, a quarter of u mile away. 
When digging Iwgan a great mass of dark grey aotl was 
found on the top, obTiously from the decay of grass 
turves and appnrenlly placed to fill in the top of tJie 
burial. The ship itself, however, Jiad been lowered into 
a trench, below the surface of U:e ground, and on top 
of this the mound was Jienpcd- Since it had lieen lying 
in the ground for some 1800 yotrs, it was remarkable 
to see it revealed to human sight in all its details, 
clinker-built with prow, stem, Kbs, gunwale. Especially 
W'os tills Tcmutkable, for what one saw was not a real 
ship; bul, through eieellenl excavation, the positions 
of ribs and dincli-nnils were left intact, and Ujcsc to¬ 
gether with any slight traces of existing wood or iron, 
and discolored sand gave the semblance of a ship. It 
was clear thnt the ribs in the stem were espedoHy 
strong and suitable for heavy weatlier and ihnt the 
steering was by menns of a broad-bladed oar from the 
starboard side. One’s imagination was stirred by this 
ancient ship which was not a real ship, lying beneath 
tile blue sty amid the bright yellow sand of a buffolk 
heatb, 

* Diibciuidni ol ihip: Jilnia SO f«l 14 f«ct b«i»; S ThI 

dwp. Cp. Pl.tt X13C- 
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The ship expert csliixiated that the prow head would 
rise ISVi above the center Jevd of the ship, but 
nothing: of this was left. We can, however, piece out 
imperfections with our thoughts and atso look at the 
picture of an early ninlh-century Viking ship found at 
Oseberg,' on the Oslo fjord, where in part the prow 
remains and where its bcaulilul curve reminds us of an 
Old English verse: 

Oeimt thi tijtr wa^kaJm wirtde 
ffita la»uh4<tlt luffte 

" Tlien the fo*my*ia«ked sWp foied over the tt& aT^ed tho 
wind, very like a Uni." 

Indeed the OseVierg ship is full-breasted. Ships* prows 
are called by the poets hringe 4 ^'^^tefna^ wwideTtrslefna^ 
whereas the ships themselves are known as hrtng-nac<i 
and Aomscip. All four terms are well explained If wc take 
the first element of the compound to mean curved.*’ 
Tlie compound hom-boffa supports this (i.e, a bow 
curved like a bom). In the Oseberg ship the prow itself 
b restored, though a copy of the original. 

Now our ship, as I have said, earlier than liiose of 
the Viking Age, bad no arrangements for sailing: it wns 
probably rtiwed by 3S oarsmen, and one result of slrih 
fuJ excavation wns to reveal Uic thole pins which con¬ 
trolled the oara. I mnde out the dark slmdows of five 
of them quite clearly and one of them has come out 
well in my photograph.* Tliis picture shows too, very 
wcU, the tumiigtonenis of the clinch nulls and the 
three-foot space between each two ribs, 

* ^ tliV ^KtSl ollhcr» At VitmT -Cp. 

V\aXt Vtl. Thi qths- talking m liw 'QokfiJid imd th< Tiznc. 
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EAm.T NOETttEBX SllIPS 

As this b the one early ship of any size found in the 
United Kingdom nnd presumably of Eng lish moke, it 
seems worth comparing it both with earlier and later 
ships. The Nonvegians have presen'cd at Bygd^y two 
wonderful Viking ahipa from burials of the nintii cen¬ 
tury and these both show developments in ship bnild* 
ing not found at Sutton Hoo, notably the fact that both 
of them cairiej sail. Denmark too will now be acquiring 
the Nydam ship of the fourth century, which should 
have been returned to her at the end of World War 1, 
The Sutton ITuo seventh-centniy ship lies in date be¬ 
tween these two tjTJcs and may best be compart^i with 
a Norwegian ship of approximately the same date, viz, 
the Kvaisund boat from M^re, Although smaller in 
most respects, about birds the size with ten oars 
a side, she compares irith Sutton Hoo in strakc con¬ 
struction, which represents an earlier stage of develop- 
tnent than that of the Spiking ships. She has, however, 
the L>Tjieal construction at her stem for steering and 
probably carried a sail which the Sutton Uoo ship did 
not, Tlic Kvalsund bout, too, urdike the Nydam has a 
keel. But Sutton Hoo (as far as could he made out) 
had not developed this important feature of ship coa- 
fitruction. If we examine in order of tlatc the northern 
ships now avtdlnblc for examination, beginning with 
the very ancient Ah boat (Copenhutgeu), followed by 
the Nydam (Kiel), the Kvutsund (Norway), the 
Sutton Hoo (England), the Oseberg anij Gokstad 
<Viking) both at Oslo, Norway, we can see how gradn- 
ally there has developed the characteristic ah ip of the 
Viking period winch enabled sailors to sail the Atlantic 
and be the first Europeans to see the new world. 
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Teii: Bl'hiai. 

The cenlmJ part of the ship (“on bearm to 

quote Beoiitulf) bad been cleared to receive the grave 
goods. There, one would expect to Snd the remains of 
a skeleton or sigua of a eremation, imd espetuolly^ in Ute 
seven foot of keehlinc east of the “flambeau" where 
the greatest treasure lay. But here too there was stir- 
piise. No trace of a bone (human or animal ), not even 
a tooth, was visible. It was not merely that the exca¬ 
vators had DO definite indication of whose remains they 
were examining, thougti this latter fact was aubstan- 
liated at tbc inquest held in August l!)30, about which 
Professor Chadwick drviy remarked, “ No satisfactory 
evidence of identity was offeretl.“ 

It was dearly^ however, a single ]}Una], not like those 
found in Deiunark much earlier, which w*ere thought to 
celebrate a whole victory. Here there was a full equip¬ 
ment for one man, a warrior, though no orthotlox ar- 
rangenient of goods helped to indicate the lie of the 
body as it often does. An<l no personal possession, like 
a ring, w*as found atlhough much care was spent in 
looking for one. There was no sign of ctemntinn in the 
grave: nor were there present any miniature sets of 
toilet implements like those often present with cre¬ 
mation urns. 

And so the autimrities conclude that, at Sutton 
IIoo, w'c have a cenotaph. There is no good evidence 
for any example of cenotaphs in the Saxon period but 
an interc-stiug example is described by the archaeologist 
Pcfsjon* for the wuth of Europe. In a rich tomb at 

•lu IVoiifs v My™ ini AfOsUii H.E. AiKiv« Pt^. Cp. 

Tpitn^l ^ diunbm Tomh £. 
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Dendra on tlie Argive piatti he fotmd instead of a corpse, 
a menhir, takinff live place of the corpse. Could there 
have l>een a billet of wood representing the bod; at 
Sutton Floo? If so, it ^'outd have disappeared like ail 
the rest of the wood. IVas such a billet of wood used 
at u dtual burial since the victim had eitlier been killed 
far from Lome (as perhaps with the Greek example), 
or else had been dravmed? 

IVe know too that such ritual burials arc not unknown 
in the tlcrolc Age of the Mediterranean period. For in 
tlie Od^'ssey/ Pallas .\thene speaking to Telemachus 
says: ** If thou shall hear that he (thy fiilher) Is dead 
an<] gone, return tlicn to thine own dear country and 
pile his mound and over it pay burial rites, full many 
as is due , , , 

But who then was it whose memory was being 
commemorated here? This ftineml mound must com¬ 
memorate a mas, not a woman, as it coiitamed a man's 
equipment, He would seem to be very toll and stol- 
warlly made. He lived m the early decades of the 
seventh century and was almost certainty of royal birth. 
The country round Sutton Uoo is still kno^m by its 
ancient name of East .Anglia, and histoiy tells us that 
Itendleshnm (only four mites away) was the site of a 
ro^'al residence. Hie niagnilloence of the wealth present 
con only point to a man of special importance und at 
the time wc find in England a certain number of high 
kings or overlords. TJie Sutton Hoo wnrrkir may ha.'i'e 
been one of these. 


^ C^. OduHfp I, USS (Batiiiif iitd tdas'i iiajulniion) md iliiuf XXHL 
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Wiio WAS He? 

The family* to which he certainly belonged, the 
were at this ]>etiod sometimes devoted 
Christians ond sometimes stili pagans. The great Higli 
liiing of the early part of the seventh century, Redwatd, 
after being converted to Christianity by Ethdfaert of 
Kent (the first king to be converted by St. Augnstine) 
was later teni])ted by hk wife to give up the Faith and 
return to heathendom. For a time he tried to make the 
best of boUi religions and erected altoi? to both Christ 
and idols. The son who succeeded him was, however, 
ft Christian. Tlic wealth mid ibe nature of the contents 
of this grave point unmistakably la a pagan cenotaph. 
Only one object may umceivobly have Christian signifi¬ 
cance, via. a bronze fUh mounted on a bronze stem anti 
set up in the bottom of a hanging bowl, for a fish is so 
often a symbol of Christianity. .\s we have already 
noticed, though often horses, dogs and even human 
beings were slain on the death of their master yet no 
bones were found here. And the absence of such may 
indicate some respect for those people in (lie kingdom 
who had become Christians. may note how this old 
custom remauis when at u royal funeral today a king's 
horse and dog follow his body in the funeral procession,* 
On the other hand it is clear that the authorities were 
behind such a wealthy funcnil pageant and one which 
must have caused great effort anti stir in the East 
Anglian Kingdom. 

That the cenotaph wns to commemorate Redwald ts 

■ Am Uu u IWW ifep ViQrw i>r CliTifttfih 1% oJ |>niiimrk wmm iTniii ml 
finkiiik tmmt Mi hi* baiM, Wt iii4^v him GcoffiJ 

Futloii^i Iwfit WM M Uhlnd iIh! it hit cnillUiy fmictil 
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Uie suggestiuu piii fonvarJ by Prtjfpssop Chatlwirk. 
There ^were* Iioirever, do persunu.! inscribed objects 
found iQ the gmve as for example a royal ring; but 
there were forty gold Merovmgian coins in the Kmg’s 
purse bag. Experts, however, do not agree about the 
precise date of these though they suggest that the 
burial probably did not take place before ’* 040-G50 A, P. 
Such a date would be loo late to allow for it being the 
burial of Redwald. 

Equipment and Geave Goods 

It is impossible in one chapter to give more than a 
g^eral idea of the variety of objects buried b the atirp. 
We know it was the custom in a ship'burbl lo lay such 
obj'ects in the center and to erect over tbein a wooden 
tenL*‘ wlibli in our ship measured llYs feet long. But 
it U specially interesting that at Sutton iloo this erec¬ 
tion seems to have been thatched with lur\'es just as 
later we Qnd Viking Age houses had turfed-o^ur roofs. 

Within this wooden tent erection the grave goods 
wiuc laid arranged in iJie shape of a large H ; and it 
was at the ^-csl end that the beat objects were placed: 
but Ilje picture” of the plan of (he arrangement of 
grave-goods iviD give necessary details. Among the 
objects buried was the full equipment of a royal war¬ 
rior, sword, spears, nxe, chain mail, knife, helmet, shield. 

(Slutcli )0M)>, p, at aArJ BiiluA Maimn ihuirfnffr 
Atn, \ 1 ^, Tiiei mho Quipirr Ul nboix^ n&ie t 3 . 

"nil* hmrnhi t4 ft rMp iu m briuv ?wiin frtTitieiilt^r m tbi; north. 
Out liliitf Kjyicmtmg the jJlO of ft CftJnii af «kljp-tbiip«4 hiHUCft 

Ittlraitmif, I riaLtcd TncIlcbcfniE nw thft Gffml 

in mss Jifld Mlir tlw emrnp eonlftMEV^ IS boiiiot, iftdli [Oti (Ihnwi) 
\un^ H£tH ajDTonltajr lo wrJuviJ loixroa tftdi biJJ«ied putai Cii 
wio Chmpt^ rV, note 3^, - i - 

‘’Cp. Hislt XXT, 
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and a hotie (for sharpaninE weapons); his personiL! oma' 
menu in gold, 1, e. his purse bagt buckle, a pair of large 
clasps, and several smaller ornaments; a set of silver 
table appointments, ilisbes, bowls, drinking horns and 
spoons. In addition Lliete were domeslic objects, like 
those found in the Viking ship at Oicberg, bucket, 
bronze bowls, and several caulflmitt; leitile niaterial 
in a state of rottenness, some of which possibly hud 
been a sintill pillow. Tlicre traa also the remains of a 
pair of shoes, and u large bag. Finally, 1 ma}' niention, 
at the west end lay what has been called an iran flam¬ 
beau an<t in one of the ln>wU a small wooden object, 
perhaps a small musical iustrumeiit. 

Tbese objects at the moment are alt being cleaned, 
mended and attemled to before being exhibited at the 
Briluh ^luseum. ^'oii rsill imagine how e.agerly this 
exhibition wdl] be appredated when I remind readers 
that the ohjocU as soon as they were dug tip were 
removed to the Britbli Museum, but, os a blitz was 
expcctetl, they w*erc packed up and hidden in n safe 
place, where they hnve Inin for some six years. 

Tiik AmnoH 

As we have seen by references to the Sutton IIoo 
warrior equipment in previous clinpters, there was much 
in it to arrest tlie attention of the student of Anglo- 
Saxon literature. Almost all of it was tn very bad con¬ 
dition Olid it b only now being reeondltionod and made 
presentable. The equipment includefl chainmail, hel¬ 
met, sword, epenrs, knife (?) and battle axe. 

Chainina)l of this date bos only been found at Eenty 
Grange in the United Kingdom; only one other helmet 
has been discovered; swprds arc scarce and the Sutton 
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Hoo specimen ^iboiigli not a ring sword) la purlieu- 
Inrly clnboratc and beautiful. Associatwl with the dead 
there were no less than seven fpcars. The umbo of the 
shield was a magnificent object like one excavated at 
V'endel (lippland, Sweden). The wooden auiroiind of 
course liad disappeared. It U uncertain whether the 
warrior carried the usual knife but he certainly had an 
axe which I. was told was two feet six inches long and 
made entirely of Iron, handle and head. Finally there 
was a whetstone already described. Even now all the 
objects are not available for examination by the jViiglo- 
Saxon student though at the lime of wnting more and 
more of them are ready for public exblbilion. 

At the moment it is largely by exclamation and query 
(hat such a student can express surmises about the 
material from Sutton Hoo, material which has only 
been handled by n very few: Wlmt a tremendous siw? 
this Sutton IIoo warrior seems to have been if wq 
remember only his battleax, buckle and huge claspsl 
Why should he l>e buried with the remarkable oma- 
mented whetstone? Was it bis mace and indicative of 
the fact that he was a devotee of the Super-Smith 
W'clund, the marvclouji maker of weapons in the north? 
Wos (bis jienjojuige a bard ns well as a warrior like 
kings In Old JSnglhh heroic poetry that we find in his 
grave (os In no other) the fcmalna of a .small mu^ea! 
instrument? 

(Jtmi OajTiCTs 

Let lis next turn to (he most valuable ohj'ecta found, 
the gold objects. Tlicrc are four things at least which 
have to l>e dealt with; the purse and Its fittings, a pair 
of large clasps, a large bmdtie, and severoJ smaller orna* 
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fnf Ti ts. Tho value of tlteBe ia juodcin mpuev' is very 
coiiBuleiable: the newspaper ptacar<is in SuJiolk nt the 
<iiscovcry proclaimed the find to be worth thousandi of 
pounds, 1 am not aware of any ofliciai vulnation. 

Of tl)c ptitsc and ili fittings’* the framework and 
ornaments hai’c been preserved. Tlic fonner is of gold, 
enriebed with garnet and mosaic gljuss, and Eiordered 
with filigree work. It was attached to the belt by 
slrafis, mid lias a gold sliding clasp to opeti and close it. 
It is 7 V 2 inches ncrosSt liie size of an average handbag 
today, and its face is adomed with seven uppliqucd 
oriianitmts, three in pairs end one lUonc, and a set of 
jeweled studs. We find unexpectedly on these onuL- 
meats os on the largo clasps two kinds of workmanship 
-^amplevc and cloisonne techniques. Strange anil 
bizarre to modem eyes are the patterns represented* 
and one pair has Llie well known design commonly 
known os Daniel in the Lions Den”' — n pattern not 
uncommon among the Franks. The other shoiva a pair 
of birds, a larger and a smaller. The purse contained 
40 gold Mero>Tiigian cnins, and two amnJl gold ingoU. 

T\e have already spoken of the skill required and 1 
need only add that you must imagine thi s object of 
lustrous gold gloiving with red and ut times set off by 
white anil blue mosaic glass. The purse, as we have 
said, would be suapended from the belt* and though 
the material of 1>oth has dlsnppeurcd some of tfie strap 
mounts exist. The jewel tvork on one* a pattern hke a 
skein of wool* Cfillrd gujjleoclie, strikes even the miot^ 


“* Ai rw M I ktuiw lh«,« « ISO mctkiti «r • Plow- tMr ut ObJ tnolitb 

nrw, Ibimit nt^ ivrdi liw yiv-jj ^ «( ll« 
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s«r\'aiit eye as being an extraordinary achievement in 
this medium. 

1 must deal very briefly with Uie next object, which 
archaeologists consider most wondcrfu!, a pair of gold 
dasps, cad) one bitiged and fastened with an animal'* 
headed pin.** We have already noted bow continon 
clasps are in Anglo-Saxon graves, but these, both for 
size and omameni, are amazing. I wdl remember the 
impression they miide on the exc^avator himself, and 
bow he described them to me. saying that the man who 
wore them must be a giant. Officially they are given 
as each 4^4 inches long. They are lavishly decorated 
with cloisonne and diampleve work, with Uny designs 
in gold filigree as a background to the design of the 
figure of Uie boar. One of the most attractive features 
is the elegance with which the lapidaTy has inserted tiny 
pieces of shaped garnet into the gold plate. On exami¬ 
nation in 1940 I discovered these clasps had as many 
as twenty gold loops on the back of them, showing that 
tliey were meant to be attached to niAtcriat. Attention 
has already been drawn to dospa eight indies long, 
obviously to fasten a belt, Ilere. however, a sliglit 
cun'e is against this, hut such a cun^ would fit onto a 
shouTder. Could they be a pair of epaulettes? I note 
Mr Phillips queries whether they could l>eiong to the 
shoulders of a leather cuirass, but f know of none snch 
at this early period. However, we may note that the 
Olond plate picture Bursts decoration on the shoulders 
of the heroes. 

Thirdly, we must look at the picture of the great gold 
buckle** reckoned to be the most valuable object in 

“Cp. PUtu ?:xvi md KXII 
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modern money. The buckle plate is 5^,4 inches long, 
and in^cnhed with inlrbale interlace of aniinot oma- 
ment. \\e notice the bcads^ eyes* and probosces on the 
intertwined nniinaJ^, and also the beautiful geometKc 
pattent round the buckle itself. -■HI this is enriclied with 
tiiello work, that is, by an inlay of black to throw up 
and enhance the design^ Lastly, it is important to 
notice tiie small animal engraved at tlie base of the 
triangular plate, 

Tlie longue of tlie buckle h not movable, but it can 
he used hy pressing do^vnwands the hoop which is 
hinged: material can also be placed between the upper 
and lower faces of the plate which can be unlod^cd. 

Tlie last word of tlie archaeologists has not l>een said 
on these objects^ and on the style and connerions of 
their patterns- Further work on them will doubtless 
reveal much of interest. We would uatiirally aasDcJate 
such work with duisonne work from Kent, well illus¬ 
trated on the Isangston Brooch. But both in certain 
patterns and processes It does not agree wntli ICent* vbt, 
by its use of blue and white mosaic glass with the 
eamets, by its inushroom-ihaped ** cells* and by the 
pwilternH of sunk'^^cJI combined with applied-cell work- 
WbiTC did these new designs come from? ITiere seems 
little doubt but that this work was done in East Anglia. 

V\e know that East Anglia become on important 
kmgdcitn after the reign of Ethelbert of Kent m the 
seventh century. The skill in jewdry of the Kentish 
people (the Jutes) has been known for long: it is only 
now that realize there may have been a golden age 

MuiLiwuii wni on ob}i4:ti at Sultcia Udo. 

Q ^ Q. 
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of ctafUmanihip in East Anglia as vveU. Eveti in llic 
brief information given us by Bede about tiiia early 
East Anglian dynasty" we can see there must have 
been again and again ooutact of cultures across the 
channel: this loo b reflected in the pattents of the 
craftsmen. But even more important (as we have 
already slated) are the indientiotLS of contacts with the 
Scandinavian countries* Sutton Hoo therefore illus^ 
trates the intersection of art tradition and the carrying 
of old traditions into a new era. 

Silver OnJJecrs 

1 propose to deal with die silver objects^' very briefly 
as they are ait foreign in make and imported. Two large 
silver dishes were founds one of twenty-eight and one of 
flftecn inches in diameter. Both of tliem are Byzantine 
work* the larger to be dated in the period of .\iiastasiuj Ij 
an emperor ruling at the lime when Beownlf^s uncle 
Uygelac was killed s the smaller has a classical head in 
profile on the center front of the dbh* But for the stU’- 
dent of Letters the next is the mo^t important silver 
find^ a set of nine silver bowls (one of iivhich had been 
reduced to silver chloride) ^ shallow and dttndar (about 
nine inches in dianielur). None of them have a rim and 
oil of them ore decorated inside with an equal-artned 
cross of varied pattern- It must liavc been a very im- 
ptessive find as apparently seven of tJie bowls were as 
briglil AS when they were put in the soiL I wtmt to 
associate this fintl with some driokirig horns lying near 
by* Unfortunately these Imd been very badly crushed 
and difficult to identify, but it does seem likely lliat 

lltttojy or the EiigJrali P^ojilc TT Chaplet 
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there ^vere nine to correspond to the Eilver bowls.^* 
In adtUtion V'cre discovered at Jeast sis Email ^lohuTar 
bottles ^Lh gilt bronsie rimsi together with one more 
silver bowb \Vere LIigsc table appointments of royalty? 
Mow often We arc told in HeooiiAj anci other heroic 
verse of the various kinds of drinking and mixing ves¬ 
sels that are used and dreuiated, though tlie drinking 
horn itself is not mentioned in the poem. Here in this 
tomb we have something equal in splendor to the riches 
and luxury suggested for the life of Urn nobles in thdr 
halls as described in Old English verse like B^otoulf 
and Judith. 

There were a number of other objects buriefl, but 1 
propose to select only two for comment. First, what 
was probably a miniature musical instrument. Dnoffi- 
cially E was told it was not more than six inches long 
and it was found in bits in a hanging bowl,*" It was 
pieced together out of bits of wood and it would seem 
there were also three sntaU pegs of wood or bone similar 
to the four pegs which are in position, i.e. in four of 
the five holes in the instrument itself. Perhaps it U 
^bolic; but for the student of Old Engllab verse it is 
particularly interesting as it may suggest Uiat the royal 
personage commemorated was n bard as well os a ruler. 

e know it was not uacommon for the Teutonic kings 
themselves to take up the harp and impro^TSe to ede- 
brate an occasion, even as King llrothgar himself does 
in Beoanilf. I am not aware of any siniHar inatrutnent 
being found in any other vVnglo-Saxoij or Scandinavian 
grave. Secondly I mighl well again Lake up here a sug¬ 
gestion I ha\T worked out more fully b Clinpter IV 


It 

m 


op* Bid M weU „ henu. drmW 

Cp. J.fiQManu /iwiuf XX (isw). Appoulti U, p, WS, 
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about object called by Uw arckaeologists flambeau 
or tsmpstand. I hax’c veu lured to su^jgest tbat this 
object must be ill! tliat is left «f ibe royal Uauuer;*' and 
E Iiave gi^’eu referenced from Iteot/cuif in support of this. 
We know Iiow m battles and an other oecasioiis a banner 
is A special sign of royalty. Harold the Sa.ton fought 
under the royal standard of WesscK at the battle of 
Hastings: at Buckingham Puluce. London, the Boj'o] 
Standard Is broken at the flagslaiF when the King comes 
into residence. The material of the banner, if there 
were any, would probably hane disappeared but the 
metal part would reumin and tliere would be no more 
suitable object to put into tlie grave of royalty. 

More detailed ivork on these objects is needed to be 
doue by the archaeologist.^: before the whole tale is told: 
for some general archaeological conclusions we are 
already indebted to the Keeper of Medieval .-Vntiquities 
in the British Museum, who received them as an 
amazingly generous gift to the nation from the late 
Mrs Pretty on whose land the bairow was ^tuated, and 
where other barrows aw'ait investigation. lie stressed 
in the pages uf tlie British Museum Quarterly what 
even the average peraou constantly feels in cotinection 
with Sutton Hoo. its sutprisiugnes!* Readers of JSeotPulf 
must have often w'oedered whether England herself had 
not a burial'ship hidden in her soil. Tn tliey found 
she had, but as if in a tnodem detective tliriller it was 
a sblp-burioJ w'ithout a corpse. Next, it is surprising 
to find such jewel* in Eo-st Anglia of that period at oIL 
for hitherto it is only in Kent (or from Kentish infla- 
enee) that such workmanship has been revealed, both 
in patteru and proces. Lastly, we know that Anglo- 

“ Cp. Clupttf nolif 
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Silxon oruiLsmADship in Kent had dose linlca with the 
work of the Merovingian Pranks, but other foreigti 
influence is most marked in Suffolk, that of Scandi¬ 
navian workmamhip, especially Swedish, 

I should like to flnish arith two quotations from 
literature, one from an Kngtish writer in the seventeenth 
century who lived in East Anglia and one from a modem 
novelist,** an American, whose book deals with East 

Anglia and Baltimure, U,S, A. I will take the tatter 
first;— 


(Wp wAlIfed post) ** the Tueid vut ppoceablp Deb™, scuuunl l^ice 
*W]y by (bs aoltcfl Xorthein Sen . ,, or thniugh uiulber ttiQuilile 
oDt dinibcd the muly slope t* SutUKi Heath, a wide ctpaiii* t>I 
turf, pjme, mad htackeii. the juradise of tabbita ... The h«Lb 
Iwo cokHK one of outbound momjng, pole blue and juuk 
^lt«! with tlw yeUoir of the gatx: the otlier, tfeeprainB io 
^ niAcksrcJ and luirple of the ifeepy retuni. * It's the oldest imrt 
of Et i glii iiti; Uftct Don always wid “ . , . 

From Christopher Mortey let us turn nest to Sir Tlmmus 
Browne:—" 


to 


- . * " Tu Ume,'* he irn1«. gaolnj on Hnt« Norfoli unia. 

nothing remarkable eseape tifl: the 
w ®iwh is ailcDce, or tiiuD bath 
Jf w tvmfd*, that the moat tndujririous heada da find 
no t^My work to c»et a new Britannia 

'r*" *™f‘‘ “P™ '•W «*d coDtemplnte 

«tfid<a nnnn'” iniqtiity comes at Jung 

"’’i to do to moke np oui^lve* 

and iMui t,m« and the whet atagr cf ihings 
*r^cih for mpr matructioDK'* 


scnroc 


Cp. C. TW(kfRT». 
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[. SuHrOn Hoo HeaIIi imd Slil|i-090iimd« Suffolk^ EniEtaiid. 
lli SiU of J^iirial-moutul of Gujiiuirr, ibe Vikingi Iceland, 
(By permisiciii of Aobfiiolemi Mueemtint 

TH. Composilt psclUTc of Anglo-Saxoii flmiaJ-gfOuntU" 
High DowDt from Souths Dowd above Fo5ke^ 

Kent; Breach Doi^n Tinniili^ Kent. (John 
Murrey* Fuhliabers, 

IV, Anglo-Sason Burtai-groundp So^ron Woldflc* Eweij 
EngloDd. (Seifran Waldm 

V* The RuthwcU Croaip oil four ftdea* Dumfries, Seotlond. 
(A, K. Porterp Tlie Crtw^es and Ctillure of Jxclaud. 
Yale UtiivEraity Fma.) 

VL The Huthwell Cross, panda with Hor^' ^laadalcn and 
the HeoUng of the Blind Man. (Ph. Victoria aiad 
AJbeH Museum, Lotidonn) 

VII. Tlie RuthwrII Cross, pane! of the AmsundatHin. (A, 
Cook, The Date of the RtjihwdJ and BcwnwUc 
Crosses, Yds Umvertily Press 

VIII. Xeutock: Waniof, fBodem leconatfuctlon^ formerly 
Centra] Geftttauid Museum at Mdni, Germaiiy. 

DC, Bronre Ftole Imm ToraJunda, OlaiuUSweden. (Statens 
Hiaiortika Mujciioi, Stockholm.} 

X. Part of the Fronka Casket Emni the British Mufetun. 
(Ph. lohn Murray, PublwherSr lamdonj By fw- 
idUmu of the Trustee! of the BritUh M iia euni , 
London. 

XI. Fart of Dipljch from Kidhcrstadt, Otrmany, (Hal- 
berstndt MubcuiUh} 

XU. Tlie Kingston Brooch* (City of Liverpool Public 
Muaeunu, En^d^md.l 

XUL The Da4^er pommel from VMxiibor. (Admiokon Mu¬ 
slim, OvfnriJ, England r) 
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XlVt Tlifi firo&cb. (dly md Ccufit^^ ol 

XiD^im upoQ Hull Mtmid|ml Miucunui, 

W w RccsouttrucLctf Hdtni^t, V^endcl* Sweden. (Statens Bit- 
toiiika MuteiuEL^ Stockliobo,} 

XVI. Sword-but mehI SbemCh-moimtings of gilt brnoxet 
Ultimai Sweden. (Slatens HUioftaka Muaetun. 
SlockbobiH) 

XVH. Tliff Oieberg SJup. (Umvendteit Oldsakssnniiiiig, OJo* 
Norway,) 

XVnL Detail of TreHeborg VikLog Cminp. {Fra NiiXiomU- 
mumta Arbejcloniirk 103S» Copciiliageu, iXemcark.) 
Plata XIX to XXVllI refer to objects from 
Siiitoo Hoo Burial^liipp SuFoIk, England. 

XIX. Eieavation of Sutton Hoo Bunal-Siiip^ 

XX. Eibf^ dmcli oalli And thok pin^ Suttoo Hoo. 

XXI. ConteaLi of Suttoo Hoo Burial-mmuid oompiled by 
C* W. PhiBipa.. (Anliqnaties Jcumal XX.) 

XXIL Tbe Gold Purac-fraojc, SuLtoo Hoo. 

XXm. Gold Buckle amf Gold Qaaps^ SutlOA Hoo. {Pk by 
The ThnoL* Ldiulon,) 

XXIV, ^vcf objects, Sutton Hoo. (By permlfisiDn of tJi^ 
Truftm of the British Museum, London. England.) 
XXV. The WhEtitemj?, Sutton Hoo. {Ph. O. G. S. Crawlonl 
Antiijuity XIV,) 

XXVI. The Swofd wd gold cliu^ in grmve, Sntloa Roo. 

(Fh. O. G. S. CrawfonJ. Antiquity XTVJ 
XXVII. Sliielti-Bus* mul QniiunetiL* tn the Sultan Hoo. 

_ tFh. O. G. S> CrnvfiinK Amiquity XTV.) 

XXVni. Iron SimiJ, Suttnn tlm. (Ph. O. G., S. Crawlbnl. 
Antiquity XIV,) 
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XI I ^w,rf|^.^J^i|l H4Vl •-^l^ Hll- 

IU«mH-T|li^ forUL |:i|||iui^ iT^wiiiilcxi 


XVUI iMjlil C’nini^, IjfOr^vii, ThtfATanri. 
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n.ArS- XIX KwftraHnti i>l [tuiha-SrEiifi^ ificiJtJk. iTIjfi Flaw J 
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LlHibKHI^IhrMPhlJ 'h'fH Hilkllh. ||^ Hil^ljllli p. 

















Pl-VTf^ XXUi siiSil tibji#th rtcuvln^ ii Su^iaii flf^ &alT-Jli. 
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XXVI ^irirrl hHiI CIihim. ^Iini IK-:* Ir llkli P’S^ ft 
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I‘leaa« ho)p us to kc«p thcii'booli 
cleui lOMi jnoviiig. 

















